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A  History  of  North  Wisconsin 

Interesting  Journeys  Back  to  the  Days  of  the  Indians,  the  Explorers, 
the  Missionaries,  and  the  Early  Settlers 

By  C.  H.  CROWNHART 
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JUSTICE  C.  //.  CROIVNHART 

WHEN  THE  WDRLD  WAS     - 
YOUNG 

CHAPTER  I 

In  the  "beginning,"  in  that  great  day 
when  God  said,  "Let  the  waters  under 
the  heavens  be  gathered  together  unto 
one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear," 
where   was   North    Wisconsin? 

According  to  Agassiz  dry  land  prob- 
ably made  its  first  appearance  in  North 
Wisconsin.  Here,  it  was,  that  first  land 
poked  its  nose  up  for  a  peep  of  day  and 
to  get  a  breath  of  air.  But  it  subsided 
again.  Again  it  came  up  through  the 
sea  waters  only  to  sink  again  beneath 
the  ocean  "cold  and  grey."  Finally  it 
again  appeared  and  remained  to  make 
a  future  home  for  man.  This  first  land 
is  known  as  Isle  Wisconsin. 

This  is  the  story  told  us  by  geologists 
who  read  the  signs  found  in  the  earth 
recorded  in  bygone  ages. 

The  woodsman  finds  the  age  of  a 
tree  recorded  in  its  annular  rings  of 
growth.  The  farmer  may  tell  the  age 
of  a  cow  by  the  rings  on  her  horns. 


From  the  rocks  of  ages  with  their 
fossil  remains;  from  hills  and  valley, 
and  mountain  gorges;  from  rivers,  lakes, 
and  water  falls;  from  the  lay  of  the 
land;  from  all  these  and  more,  the  geol- 
ogist reads  the  historic  past  of  Mother 
Earth.  It  is  his  theory,  at  least  one  of 
his  theories,  that  the  earth  was  once 
molten  and  thereafter  a  crust  formed 
around  the  outside.  As  the  interior 
cooled  it  shrank  and  then  the  crust 
wrinkled  and  folded  so  that  portions  of 
the  crust  pushed  up  while  other  portions 
sank  to  a  lower  level,  and  thus  came 
the  separation  of  all  land  and  sea.  Be- 
cause of  the  heat  from  within  and  the 
pressure  from  without,  because  of  chem- 
ical action  and  reaction,  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  were  in  convulsion  so  that  the 
great  changes  went  on,  age  upon  age, 
through  the  process  of  upheavals  and 
the  folding  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Then  there  also  came  more  changes 
by  the  more  gradual  processes  of  erosion, 
— the  wearing  away  of  the  higher  levels 
by  wind  and  rain,  freezing  and  thawing, 
and  chemical  action.  In  this  way  the 
topogi'aphy  of  the  earth's  surface 
changed  through  the  ages. 

Then,  again  in  this  state,  there  came 
the  glacial  period,  when  an  ocean  of 
ice  moved  downward  from  the  north 
and  spread  out  over  the  state  until  it 
covered  all  but  a  small  portion  in  the 
southwestern  part.  This  glacial  ice  flow 
reached  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  River 
and  covered  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rockies  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was 
a  vast  bulk  and  moved  with  irresistible 
force.  It  melted  back,  came  on  again 
and  covered  North  Wisconsin  and  again 
melted  back. only  to  cover  again  for  the 
third  time  the  north  part  of  the  state. 
This  glacial  flow  further  changed  the 
face  of  the  land.  Mountain  peaks  were 
sheared  off",  valleys  were  filled  up,  lake 
beds  were  gouged  out,  and  new  water 
courses  were  formed.  The  soil  cut  from 
the  high  lands  or  gouged  out  from  the 
plains  was  carried  forward  and  depos- 
ited in  other  places. 

The  Bible  gives  the  creation  as  seven 


North  Wisconsin 
In  Its  Infancy 

rmS  is  the  first  installment  of  an 
intensely  interesting  tale  of  pio- 
neer days  in  North  Wisconsin,  luritten 
by  Charles  H.  Croii-nhart,  justice  of 
the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court.  The 
series  iihich  liill  appear  monthly  in 
THE  fflSCOASIX  MAGAZISE  is 
not  only  historically  accurate  but  also 
pleasant  and  profitable  reading.  It 
luill  be  profusely  illustrated  liith  pic- 
tures supplied  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and 
the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society. 

Justice  Croii-nhart,  the  author,  is 
himself  of  pioneer  Wisconsin  stock. 
He  lias  born  in  Fond  du  Lac  County. 
His  father,  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
shortly  after  the  v.ar  moved  his  fam- 
ily in  a  prairie  schooner  to  Pierce 
County  inhere  Mr.  Croiinhart  grev: 
to  manhood  on  a  farm.  After  finish- 
ing the  common  schools  and  River 
Falls  Normal  School,  he  taught  school 
for  a  feiv  years  and  then  studied  lain 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  gradu- 
ating in  18S9.  He  practised  lain  at 
Ellsii-orth  and  later  at  Superior.  He 
has  served  as  district  attorney  of 
Douglas  County,  as  state  normal 
school  regent,  chairman  of  the  indus- 
trial commission,  revisor  of  statutes, 
and  ii.as  in  1922  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 


days,  but  the  seven  days  are  read  by 
the  geologists  as  long,  long,  ages.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  first  land  appeared  one 
hundred  million  years  or  so  ago,  while 
the  age  of  man  is  put  at  five  millions 
of  years.  Practically  all  geologists  hold 
that  the  separation  of  land  and  sea  oc- 
curred twenty  million  or  more  years 
ago.  This  great  space  of  time  cannot  be 
fully  comprehended  by  the  human  mind. 
For  us  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
world  is  very,  very  old. 

The  glacial  period  is  estimated  to  have 
passed  away  in  the  geological  yesterday 
— about  35,000  or  50,000  years  ago.  It 
had  remained  here  in  Wisconsin  only 
ten  or  fifteen  million  years. 
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Such  is  the  story  of  Wisconsin  told 
by  the  wise  men  who  read  its  history 
written  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  im- 
perishable rocks  that  have  kept  its  sec- 
rets through  an  eternity  of  time.  Wis- 
consin is  the  Methusaleh  among  the 
states  of  the  world.  She  may  be  proud 
of  her  ancestry — she  responded  first  of 
all  to  the  divine  call  to  make  a  home  for 
God's  children. 

PREPARED  FOR  THE  HOME 
OF  MAN 

CHAPTER  II 

God  made  land  for  the  home  of  man. 
He  created  man  and  gave  him  dominion 
over  all  the  animals  on  land,  the  fishes 
in  the  waters,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
To  man  was  also  given  the  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

In  preparing  North  Wisconsin  for 
the  home  of  man  we  have  seen  that  first 
dry  land  arose  out  of  the  all-embracing 
sea  here  in  North  Wisconsin  and  that 
time  and  the  elements  shaped  the  land 
for  habitation.  When  land  first  ap- 
peared it  was  barren,  igeneous  rock. 
Long  periods  of  weathering  took  place 
and  soil  for  vegetation  was  formed.  Ani- 
mal life  firet  developed  in  the  sea  and 
later  adopted  the  land.  First  life  was 
of  a  low  order  and  from  it  by  gradual 
development  came  the  higher  orders. 
These  orders  of  life  can  be  traced  by 
fossil  remains,  found  in  the  rocks  and 
earth,  except  the  beginning  of  man.  No 
connecting  link  from  the  lower  orders 
of  animal  life  with  the  human  has  ever 
been  established. 

Before  the  glacial  period  Wisconsin 
was  the  home  of  the  mammoth  and  the 
mastodon.  Their  remains  have  been 
found   buried  in  glacial  deposit.     With 


the  age  of  large  animals  went  rank  vege- 
tation. 

The  glaciers  changed  the  surface  of 
North  Wisconsin  from  a  mountainous 
country  to  a  comparatively  level  high- 
land plain.  It  became  the  water-shed 
from  which  the  streams  flow,  on  the  one 
hand  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on 
the  other  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  pre-glacial  mountains  of  Wiscon- 
sin were  not  unlike  the  Rockies  in  size. 

At  one  time  Lake  Superior  had  its 
level  some  five  hundred  feet  higher  than 
now  and  its  outlet  was  through  the  St. 
Croix  River  into  the  Mississippi.  Then 
the  St.  Croix  was  a  noble  stream  occupy- 
ing the  width  of  the  broad  valley 
through  which  it  now  flows. 

In  their  forward  movements  the  great 
ice  flows  scooped  out  numerous  basins 
and  gorges.  As  the  glaciers  melted 
back  river  courses  developed  and  the 
basins  were  filled  with  water  so  that 
in  this  portion  of  the  states  inland  lakes 
abound.  Over  two  thousand  such  lakes 
are  found  within  the  north  half  of  the 
state.  Get  a  map  of  Wisconsin  and 
study  this  wonderful  system  of  lakes  and 
rivers.  It  will  explain  the  past  and 
predict  the  future  of  this  part  of  the 
state. 

Later  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior 
was  through  the  Georgian  Bay  district 
and  the  Ottawa  river  basin,  and  finally 
its  courses  became  as  now. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  became  the  home 
of  the  finest  fish  in  the  land  and  to  these 
waters  resorted  the  feathered  flocks  in 
season.  The  land  was  covered  by  abund- 
ant forests  in  the  secret  fastness  of 
which  fur  bearing  animals  made  their 
homes.  These  animals  were  valuable  to 
•man  for  clothing  and  for  food. 

Along    the    streams    and    about    the 


shore  of  the  lakes  great  fields  of  wild 
rice  grew  rank,  giving  fit  food  for  man 
or  beast.  A  fertile  soil  added  to  these 
other  generous  gifts  of  nature  made 
North  Wisconsin  an  ideal  home  for  the 
savage,  who  could  there  find  ready  to 
hand  all  the  necessities  of  his  simple 
life.  From  the  forests,  the  reeds  that 
grew  by  the  waterside,  and  the  skins  of 
animals,  he  could  produce  his  simple 
hut;  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  gave  him 
material  for  his  canoe;  from  rock  of 
flint  and  from  native  copper  he  could 
fashion  his  weapons  and  his  tools;  pot- 
ter's clay  there  was  to  make  his  pots  for 
cooking;  while  the  forests  furnished 
ample  fuel.  North  Wisconsin  was  the 
red  man's  paradise — his  happy  hunting 
ground,  well  prepared  by  nature  for  his 
use. 

The  water  courses  made  the  com- 
merce of  the  native  easy.  In  the  open 
season  with  his  conoe  he  could  paddle 
long  distances  and  by  short  portages  go 
from  stream  to  stream.  In  winter  with 
his  snow  shoes  he  could  follow  the  open 
courses  on  foot.  Thus  we  might  well 
expect  to  find  the  first  inhabitants  of 
this  country  would  find  a  home  in  North 
Wisconsin. 

The  history  of  the  state  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin.  The  first  white 
man  penetrated  the  wilderness  and 
reached  this  state  in  1634.  Before  that 
time  we  have  no  written  history  of  this 
land.  There  are  legends  that  came  down 
by  word  of  mouth.  They  are  unreliable 
as  history.  The  Indian  was  not  ve^rsed 
in  the  art  of  writing.  At  best  he  made 
but  a  few  simple  signs  on  the  bark  to 
aid  his  memory. 

Where  the  Indians  came  from  no  one 
knows.  One  guess  is  about  as  good  as 
another.     Most  writers  think  they  came 
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from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Pacific.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Indian  made  his 
way  hither  in  frail  craft  from  Asia,  sail- 
ing along  the  shores  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands;  or  he  may  have  crossed  the 
Behring  Strait  on  the  ice;  or  even  it  is 
possible  that  he  crossed  the  ocean  in 
vessels  of  prehistoric  time  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

But  it  would  seem  that  the  writers 
base  their  judgment  on  the  biblical  story 
that  all  men  came  from  a  common  an- 
cestor in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  In- 
dians have  a  tradition  of  creation  in 
some  resi>ect  not  unlike  the  biblical 
story  although  more  crude  in  outline. 
The  storj-  of  the  flood  is  dimly  suggested 
in  their  legends. 

But  one  thought  is,  that  the  all-power- 
ful Spirit  of  the  universe  that  brought 
man  upon  earth,  could  as  well  produce 
different  races  of  men  for  His  purpose 
as  He  could  make  only  one  man  in  His. 
image.      To   God   nothing  is  impossible. 

Whatever  we  may  think  or  guess,  the 
fact  remains  that,  historically  speaking, 
the  origin  of  the  red  man  found  in  Wis- 
consin in  1634  is  shrouded  in  darkness. 
The  Indian  is  a  distinct  type — a  race 
differing  from  any  other  race.  He  was 
found  on  this  contfnent,  and  nowhere 
else.  How  he  came,  from  where  he 
came,  there  is  no  proof.  For  the  history 
of  Wisconsin  we  must  begin  with  the  In- 
dian as  the  white  man  found  him  in 
1634, — 142  years  after  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered the  new  world;  69  years  after 
the  first  settlement  in  North  America  at 
St.  Augustine,  but  only  fourteen  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth. 

From  this  time  on  the  story  of  the 
North  Wisconsin  Indian  is  woven  into 
history  of  this  part  of  the  state,  but  the 
fragmentary  details  of  the  story  are 
widely  scattered  in  the  books  on  the 
subject.  When  brought  together  they 
form  a  history  full  of  danger  and  dar- 
ing, privation  and  suffering,  wars  and 
adventurers,  religion,  idolatry,  canni- 
balism, slavery  and  torture,  romance 
and  love,  all  in  the  wild,  free  life  of  the 
fCre&t  forests  of  the  north.  It  has  a 
charm  all  its  own. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REGIME 

CHAPTER  III 

Less  than  one  year  after  the  founding 
of  Jamestown  by  the  English,  Champlain 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  founded 
a  French  colony  at  Quebec.  From  this 
far  inland  point  of  vantage  the  French, 
following  the  water  routes  and  connect- 
ing portages,  explored  the  basins  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River 
valley  and  claimed  this  vast  inland  em- 
pire for  the  French  crown. 

It  was  only  26  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  Quebec  until  a  French  agent  had 
visited  Wisconsin  and  explored  Green 
Bay  and  90  miles  up  Fox  River.  For  25 
years  thereafter  no  other  white  man 
reached  this  state  so  far  as  known.  In 
1655  two  Frenchmen  explored  the  north- 


ern part  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin. 
They  were  at  Green  Bay,  spent  one  win- 
ter at  Chequamegon  Bay  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Bayfield,  and  probably  dis- 
covered the  upper  Mississippi.  Other 
Frenchmen  followed  soon  after,  and  for 
the  next  100  years  Wisconsin  was  thor- 
oughly French  and  Indian. 

A  study  of  the  map  of  the  country 
will  make  plain  why  Wisconsin  was 
French.  It  is  in  direct  line  1,000  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Then  there 
were  no  highways  for  overland  travel. 
Great  forests  intervened  which  often 
were  impenetrable.  The  English  colon- 
ies  were    hedged    in    by   the    Allegheny 


The  reader  should  fix  the  points 
marked  on  the  accompanying  map  in 
his  mind  as  they  are  constantly  referred 
to  in  any  study  of  French  occupation. 
Three  Rivers,  Mackinaw  Island,  the 
Sault,  Keweenaw,  Chequamegon,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Green  Bay,  are  points  from 
which  the  French  ranged  the  great  for- 
ests of  the  northwest  for  trade  with  the 
red  men. 

From  these  points  they  fitted  out  their 
expeditions  for  the  interior  for  both  war 
and  trade. 

Noted  names  in  history  are  associated 
with  these  early  French  outposts,  Nic- 
olet,  Raddisson,  and  Groseillers,  Fathers 


NORTH     WISCONSIN     WAS     THE     INDIAN'S     PARADISE — HIS 
HAPPY    HUNTING    GROUND" 


mountain  ranges.  Not  until  1769  did 
Daniel  Boone  open  the  wilderness  trail 
from  Virginia  into  Kentucky,  135  years 
after  the  French  found  their  way  to 
Wisconsin. 

The  waterways  were  the  only  practi- 
cal means  of  travel  and  commerce.  The 
French  from  Quebec  could  reach  the 
Great  Northwest  by  means  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  connecting  streams  with  com- 
parative ease.  One  route  mostly  fol- 
lowed in  the  early  days  of  French  ex- 
ploration was  by  way  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  mouth  of  Ottawa  River; 
then  up  the  Ottawa  to  the  Mattawan;  up 
Mattawan  to  the  portage  near  Lake  Nip- 
issing;  over  the  portage  and  across  Lake 
Nipissing;  and  then  down  the  outlet  of 
that  lake,  French  River,  into  Georgian 
bay;  this  was  the  basin  of  a  one  time 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior  according  to 
geologists.  From  Georgian  Bay  all 
points  on  the  Great  Lakes  were  access- 
ible by  water.  The  other  route,  and  the 
longer  route,  was  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Lake  Ontario;  from  there  through  the 
Niagara  River  and  Lake  Erie  into  Lake 
Huron.  The  latter  route,  however,  was 
the  more  dangerous  because  of  the  fierce 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  who  held 
the  adjacent  territory.  The  French  un- 
der Champlain  had  provoked  the  Iroquois 
at  an  early  date,  and  thereafter  this 
powerful  Indian  nation  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  French  and  the  French  In- 
dian allies. 


Menard,  Allouez,  Marquette,  and  Henne- 
pin; Perrot.  Duluth,  St.  Lusson,  and  La- 
Salle;  all  these  and  others  had  wonder- 
ful adventures  in  and  about  the  regions 
shown  on  the  map.  Compare  the  dis- 
tances from  point  to  point.  Consider 
then  the  means  of  travel  by  the  frail 
birch  bark  canoes  in  summer  and  snow- 
shoes  in  winter.  Understand  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  traveler.  First,  there 
was  always  the  danger  from  hostile  sav- 
ages; there  were  rapids  and  falls  in 
streams;  there  were  portages  to  be  made 
where  canoe  and  luggage  had  to  be 
packed  long  distances  through  dense 
undergrowth  and  through  swamps  and 
morasses;  insects  without  number  fre- 
quently made  life  miserable;  there  were 
fierce  storms  on  the  lakes  that  endan- 
gered the  frail  craft.  No  one  unfamiliar 
with  rough  frontier  life  can  appreciate 
the  hardships  and  privations  the  early 
French  priests,  explorers,  and  traders, 
had  to  undergo.  Often  starvation  faced 
them;  indeed  not  infrequently  they  suc- 
cumbed to  hunger.  They  had  to  sleep 
where  night  overtook  them.  Sometimes 
a  few  boughs  gave  them  shelter;  often 
they  made  their  beds  on  the  snow  under 
the  stars.  The  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the 
hoot  of  the  owl  disturbed  their  dreams. 
By  open  fires  they  cooked  their  frugal 
meals.  They  struck  their  fires  by  means 
of  steel  and  flint, — they  had  no  matches. 
Their  firearms  were  crude  of  pattern, 
and  often  missed  fire. 
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But  these  hardy  sons  of  France  were 
unafraid.  Peasant  and  priest,  voyager 
and  noble  alike,  ventured  forth  uncom- 
plainingly and  for  months  and  for  years 
severed  all  relations  with  civilized  life 
to  endure  and  to  die  if  need  be  for  the 
glory  of  France,  or  the  saving  of  souls, 
or,  it  might  be,  through  the  mere  love 
of  adventure. 

For  the  early  records  of  the  French 
pioneers,  trappers,  traders,  and  priests 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  reports 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  made  to  their 
superiors  and  preserved  to  history  in 
the  archives  of  France. 

These  records  have  only  recently  been 
given  to  the  general  public  by  transla- 
tion and  publication.  Since  then  a  flood 
of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Wiscon- 
sin's early  days.  These  reports  are 
known  as  "Jesuit  Relations." 

The  Jesuit  priests  were  educated  men. 
They  chronicled  faithfully  their  daily 
life.  As  they  were  thrown  in  contact 
with  other  French  pionjeers  and  with 
the  Indians,  the  priests  painted  pictures 
of  forest  life,  of  the  savages,  of  travel, 
of  suffering,  of  wars  and  conquests,  as 
well  as  of  matters  more  closely  related 
to  their  holy  calling. 

Under  the  somber  calm  of  religious 
resignation,  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  "Relations,"  stor- 
ies as  thrilling  and  wonderful  as  any 
adventure  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cru- 
sade. 

NICOLET   LANDS   AT 
GREEN    BAY 

CHAPTER  IV 

From  France  in  1618  there  came  to 
Quebec  a  youth  full  of  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. He  was  only  20  years  of  age,  and 
his  name  was  Jean  Nicolet.  Quebec  was 
but  a  frontier  outpost  in  the  heart  of  a 
wilderness.  It  consisted  of  log  houses 
with  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  peo- 
ple,— habitants,  fur  traders,  soldiers, 
priests,  and  pagan  Indians.  It  was  hun- 
dreds of  miles  inland  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, surrounded  by  gloomy  forests. 
But  wild  as  was  Quebec,  Nicolet  was 
ready  for  a  still  rougher  life.  To  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  Governor  Champlain 
he  soon  proceeded  far  up  the  Ottawa  riv- 
er to  Allumette  Island,  there  to  live  with 
a  tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians  to  learn 
their  language  and  customs.  He  was 
thus  to  fit  himself  for  important  work 
that  the  governor  of  New  France  had  in 
view  for  him.  Nicolet  must  have  be- 
come enamored  of  the  wild,  free  life 
he  led  for  not  till  1632  did  he  return  to 
the  French  settlement,  and  then  only  "in 
order  to  secure  his  salvation  in  the  use 
of  sacraments."  So  runs  the  "Rela- 
tions." He  was  an  ardent  Catholic  and 
may  have  tired  of  the  pagan  life  of  his 
savage  associates. 

While  with  the  Indians  he  became  as 
one  of  them  and  joined  them  in  their 
hunts,  pow-wows,  and  wars.  He  must 
have  travelled  at  times  long  distances 
from  his  island  home  as  was  the  habits 
of  the  Indians.     He  was  in  a  country  of 


long,  cold  winters  and  with  his  com- 
panions he  often  suffered  from  famine. 
But  he  won  the  admiration  of  the  In- 
dians by  his  fortitude  and  could  sway 
them  to  his  will. 

For  two  years  after  his  return  to  Que- 
bec he  acted  as  agent  and  interpreter 
for  the  government.  Then  the  time 
came  when  he  was  to  make  use  of  his 
Indian  knowledge. 

Champlain,  himself,  was  adventurous 
and  ambitious.  As  early  as  1615,  five 
years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  Champlain  made  a  long 
and  dangerous  journey  by  the  Ottawa 
River  route  to  the  shores  of  Georgian 
Bay.     Standing  there  with  his  gaze  to 
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the  far  west,  Champlain  was  fired  by  the 
dreams  of  empire  befitting  his  royal 
master. 

The  weakness  of  his  struggling  colony; 
the  capture  and  possession  of  Quebec 
by  the  English  for  a  time,  1629-1632; 
war  with  the  Iroquois;  these  and  lack  of 
support  from  France,  deterred  Cham- 
plain in  his  plans.  In  the  meantime 
rumors  from  the  far  west  brought  by 
Indians  who  came  annually  to  trade  at 
Quebec  that  there  resided  on  a  far  west- 
em  water  a  people  described  to  be  like 
Chinese  Tartars,  "Men  of  the  Sea,"  as 
they  were  called,  stirred  Champlain  to 
discovery.  That  and  the  fact  that  an  In- 
dian had  brought  him  pure  native  copper 
from  a  far  off  lake  where  the  metal  was 
in  plenty,  brought  the  governor  to  reso- 
lution. 


Nicolet  was  ordered  to  make  the  jour- 
ney into  the  unknown.  He  set  out 
at  once,  July  1,  1634,  and  proceeded  to 
Three  Rivers.  A  band  of  Hurons  had 
come  there  to  barter  and  he  arranged  to 
accompany  them  on  their  return.  Sev- 
eral Jesuit  priests  traveled  in  the  party 
as  far  as  the  Allumette  Island  for  mis- 
sionary service  there. 

The  Ottawa  is  a  turbulent  stream  with 
many  rapids.  Going  up  the  stream  in  a 
loaded  canoe  is  difficult. 

As  a  condition  to  being  allowed  to  go 
with  the  party,  the  Indians  required  the 
priests  to  paddle,  which  they  did  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion  every  day.  They 
finally  reached  the  island  where  Nicolet 
parted  company  with  white  men  and  di- 
rected his  canoe  a  thousand  miles  into 
the  silent  places  where  no  foot  of  white 
man  had  ever  trod.  Working  his  way 
along  the  usual  course,  Nicolet  came  to 
the  point  on  Georgian  Bay  where  Cham- 
plain nineteen  years  before  had  vainly 
peered  out  toward  the  setting  sun  for 
some  sign  from  the  mysterious  beyond. 

Nicolet  sought  out  a  tribe  of  Hurons 
and  picked  from  it  seven  savages  to  ven- 
ture forth  with  him.  The  eight  men  in 
one  long  birch  bark  canoe  seized  their 
paddles  and  they  were  off.  They  skirted 
the  shore  line,  camping  at  night  under 
the  open  sky,  and  in  case  of  storm  seek- 
ing shelter  on  the  wooded  shores.  They 
reached  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  where  the 
Chippewas  then  were,  and  doubtless  Nic- 
olet went  above  the  rapids  and  took  a 
look  at  old  Gitchi  Gumee  as  the  Chip- 
pewas called  Lake  Superior.  From  here 
he  turned  southward  and  following  the 
western  shore  line  he  finally  came  within 
a  couple  of  day's  journey  of  Green  Bay. 
Here  he  rested  at  a  camp  of  the  Meno- 
minees  or  Potawatamies  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger ahead  to  notify  the  Winnebagoes 
of  Green  Bay  of  his  coming.  The  mes- 
senger made  haste  to  announce  the  com- 
ing of  the  "Manitou  Itiniou,"  or  trans- 
lated, "The  Wonderful  Man."  Doubtless 
Nicolet  had  learned  before  this  that  his 
"Men  of  the  Sea"  were  only  a  tribe  of 
Sioux  Indians. 

Nicolet  continued  his  journey  till  he 
came  to  Red  Banks  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  Green  Bay,  where  the  Winnebagoes 
met  him.  He  had  brought  with  him  a 
Chinese  damask  robe  colored  and  figured 
with  birds  and  flowers  with  which  to 
meet  the  Chinese  Mandarins.  It  should 
serve  his  purpose.  Before  reaching  the 
shore  he  threw  his  robe  over  his  shoul- 
ders and  with  a  pistol  in  either  hand  he 
stood  in  his  canoe,  a  royal  messenger 
from  His  Majesty  the  French  King.  He 
stepped  ashore  and  fired  his  pistols,  fol- 
lowed by  his  seven  Hurons  clad  in 
breech-clouts,  only.  He  was  warmly 
welcomed. 

Not  until  1863  did  any  Wisconsin  his- 
torians ever  hear  of  Nicolet  and  his  dis- 
covery of  this  state.  Then  John  G.  Shea, 
in  his  "History  of  the  Mississippi,"  noted 
the  fact  from  the  Jesuit  Relations  in  the 
French  Capitol.  A  search  revealed  the 
story   quaintly  told   by  Father  Vimont. 
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Let  us  quote  from  him,  translation  by 
Thwaites : 

"When  they  arrived  art  their  destina- 
tion, they  fastened  two  sticks  in  thp 
earth,  and  hung  gifts  thereon,  so  as  to 
.elieve  these  tribes  from  the  notion  ox 
mistaking  them  for  enemies  to  be  mas- 
sacred. When  they  journeyed  from  th«» 
nation  he  sent  one  of  these  savages  to 
bear  tidings  of  peace,  which  word  was 
well  received  when  they  heard  that  the 
message  was  carried  by  an  European. 
They  met  him;  they  escorted  him;  they 
carried  his  baggage.  He  wore  a  dama.^k 
all  covered  with  figured  birds  and  flow- 
ers of  many  colors.  No  sooner  did  they 
perceive  him  than  the  women  and  child- 
ren fled  from  a  man  who  carried  thun- 
der in  both  hands.  For  thus  was  called 
his  two  pistols.  The  news  spread  quick- 
ly of  his  coming  and  4,000  to  5,000  men 
assembled.  Each  of  the  chiefmen  made 
a  feast  for  him  and  at  one  of  these  ban- 
quets were  served  six-score  beavers." 

Nicolet  accepted  their  hospitality  and 
made  friends  of  the  Winnebagos.  He 
visited  their  various  lodges  and  ascend- 
ed the  Fox  river  some  9  0  miles.  He 
learned  of  the  Mississippi  and  a  week's 
voyage  further  up  the  Fox  and  down  the 
Wisconsin  would  have  made  him  famous 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  "Father  of  Wa- 
ters." As  autumn  was  at  hand  and  win- 
ter fast  approaching,  he  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  and  turned  back. 

Says  Father  Vimont,  "Peace  con- 
cluded, he  returned  to  the  Hurons,  some- 
time later  to  Three  Rivers,  and  contin- 
ued his  employment  as  agent  and  inter- 
preter, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  both 
French  and  the  savages  by  whom  he  was 
equally,  singularly,  loved."  Nicolet  took 
a  full  year  for  his  trip  to  Wisconsin. 

Nicolet  married  in  1637  and  became 
the  father  of  one  child.     In  1642,  as  he 


was  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  to  rescue 
an  Indian  who  was  being  tortured,  his 
boat  sank  and  he  was  drowned.  Thus 
passed  Nicolet  at  the  zenith  of  life,  full 
of  promise.  He  understood  the  Indians, 
and  his  loss  was  fcheir  loss,  because  he 
gave  them  wise  council  and  kindly  di- 
rection. 

In  the  beautiful  State  Capitol,  in  the 
Governor's  reception  room,  hangs  an 
idealistic  picture,  done  in  oil,  of  Nicolet 
landing  at  Green  Bay  in  ceremonial 
state  with  "thunder  in  both  hands." 

RADISSON  and  GROSEILLIERS 

CH. AFTER  \'. 

Nicolet  had  led  the  way  into  Wiscon- 
sin. His  adventure  had  become  known, 
no  doubt,  by  all  those  gay  and  careless 
coureurs-de-bois  and  voyageurs  whose 
home  port  was  Quebec  but  who  found 
their  joy  of  life  in  ranging  the  great 
forests  or  in  paddling  their  light  barks 
along  inland  streams  and  lakes  far 
from  any  habitation  of  the  white  man. 
These  fore-runners  of  French  occupa- 
tion followed  hard  on  Nicolet's  trail. 
They  were  unlettered  and  were  mostly 
out-law  traders  recklessly  ignoring  the 
laws  of  their  government  requiring  li- 
censing of  traders  and  division  of  profits. 
That  some  of  these  may  have  visited 
Wisconsin  before  Radisson  and  Groseil- 
liers  is  quite  possible.  If  so,  they  would 
be  unlikely  to  record  their  misdemean- 
ors for  the  inquiring  eyes  of  French  of- 
ficials. 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  broth- 
ers-in-law, residing  at  Quebec.  They  had 
made  several  journeys  to  distant  In- 
dian tribes  which  whetted  their  desires 
"ta  travel  and  see  countries"  and  "to 
be  knowne  with  the  remotest  people." 


Radisson  kept  notes  of  his  journeys 
and  in  1665  he  wrote  a  journal  from 
these  notes  of  "four  voyages."  This 
journal  after  many  vicissitudes  was 
found  in  a  library,  and  published  in 
1885.  But  for  the  fortunate  preserva- 
tion of  this  journal,  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers' connection  with  Wisconsin  his- 
tory would  have  been  lost  forever.  The 
journal  from  which  we  quote  was  writ- 
ten in  unique  English  and  is  indefinite 
as  to  places  and  dates.  However,  it 
possesses  much  of  interest  and  historical 
value. 

The  first  "voyage"  to  Wisconsin  prob- 
ably was  in  1654-6  and  followed  the 
route  of  Nicolet  to  Green  Bay  and  up 
the  Fox.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
voyageurs  went  on  from  where  Nicolet 
turned  back,  and  floating  down  the  Wis- 
consin, crossed  the  Mississippi  and  land- 
ed in  Iowa,  probably  going  to  the  Hur- 
ons on  the  island  opposite  Red  Wing. 
If  so  they  failed  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  their  discovery  of  the  "Fa- 
ther of  Waters."  Radisson  says  that 
"We  were  4  moneths  in  oyr  voyage  with- 
out doeing  anything  but  goe  from  river 
to  river.  *  *  ♦  -^g  ^e^t  j^to  the 
great  river  that  divides  itself  in  two, 
where  the  Hurons  *  ♦  ♦  j^^j  j-g. 
tired."  *      *      *     "It     is     so     called 

(Forked  River)  because  it  has  two 
branches,  the  one  toward  the  west,  (the 
Missouri)  the  other  toward  the  south, 
which  we  believe  runns  toward  Mexico 
by  the  token  they  gave  us."  Later  the 
two  explorers  returned  to  Quebec.  But 
their  restless  natures  led  them  on  to 
new  ventures  and  by  1658  or  1659  they 
were  again  headed  for  the  West.  Again 
they  followed  Nicolet's  route  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  this  time  in  company  of  a 
(Continued   on   Page   20) 
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Patrolling  for  the  Youth  of  the  State 

Interview  With  Miss  Alice  Beebe, 
Veteran  Social  Worker  ■ 


By  ERNA  WEINGAERTNER 


THE  mother  of  the  unfortunate. — 
This  phrase  describes  briefly  the 
character  of  a  Wisconsin  woman 
who  found  her  life  work  in  relieving 
the  many  of  our  population  who  suffer 
under  present  day  social  ills. 

Miss  Alice  Beebe  of  Sparta,  Wiscon- 
sin, has  given  twenty  years  to  social  re- 
lief. Her  experience  includes  work  in 
many  points  throughout  the  state  and 
in  the  East.  She  has  worked  patiently 
throughout  this  time  seeking  to  touch 
upon  as  many  phases  of  her  work  as 
possible,  so  that  she  might  arrive  at 
opinions  which  would  guide  the  efforts 
of  those  who  will  follow  her. 

To  this  end,  she  served  for  a  few 
months  as  a  policewoman  in  Madison, 
and  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  where  the  efforts  of  im- 
migrants to  adjust  themselves  to 
America's  commercial  life  have  pro- 
duced peculiar  problems. 

Unassuming  and  reticent  is  Miss 
Beebe,  loath  to  impress  her  own  opin- 
ions upon  others.  Although  she  has  re- 
tired from  active  service,  she  still  takes 
a  great  interest  in  the  work. 

"I  have  looked  upon  my  field  of  work 
as  a  laboratory  in  which  I  might  work 
as  a  chemist  works  among  his  test 
tubes.  I  have  only  thought  of  myself 
as  one  who  is  doing  research  work  to 
assist  in  the  larger  efforts  of  social  re- 
lief which  are  to  come,"  said  Miss  Beebe 
when  speaking  of  her  experiences. 

Amid  charts  that  trace  case  histories 
and  show  that  poverty,  delinquency,  and 
other  characteristics,  which  contribute 
heavily  to  the  toll  of  our  institutions, 
are  inheritable  from  one  generation  to 
generation,  Miss  Beebe  outlined  her 
suggestions  for  the  relief  of  existing 
social  problems. 

Influences  That  Failed 

"Supervised  recreation,"  she  says, 
"by  the  aid  of  right  leadership  will  help 
to  counteract  the  destructive  forces  of 
the  time.  It  will  not  be  a  panacea  for 
all  evils;  neither  will  playgrounds  and 
clubs  become  a  substitute  for  home, 
church,  and  government." 

The  three  influences  which  have 
failed  us  today,  and  which  make  super- 
vised recreation  of  prime  importance, 
she  says,  are: 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  home 
to  influence,  guide,  and  discipline; 
The  apparent  failure  of  the  church 
to  stimulate  spirituality; 
The  apparent  failure  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  law. 

"Shortened  work  and  school  hours 
with  the  energy  and  labor  of  the  old 
schedule  compressed  into  the  shorter 
new  schedule  generate  a  nervous  ten- 
sion which  weakens  the  moral  fiber. 
Youth  seeks  relief  in  the  hours  of 
leisure. 
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"Like  those  who  have  gone  before 
them,  young  people  today  crave  the 
new,  the  adventurous,  and  the  romantic 
experiences  that  promise  pleasure.  Home 
offers  none  of  these,  extra-curricular 
school  activities  only  partially  satisfy, 
and  the  church  is  out  of  the  running  as 
a  social  electrifier. 

"Youth  turns  to  the  dance,  the  movie, 
the  automobile,  and  the  open  road. 
These  amusements,  if  properly  used, 
present  wonderful  opportunities  for  legi- 
timate fun,  adventure,  and  romance. 
The  evil  of  them  lies,"  declared  Miss 
Beebe,  "in  the  fact  that  all  have  be- 
come commercialized." 

Suggested   Remedies 

As  a  remedy  for  this  situation,  Miss 
Beebe  suggests: 

"Definite  religious  teaching  in  the 
language  of  the  age  to  reveal  to  youth 
today  the  tawdriness  of  the  mock 
heroics  of  today's  fiction  and  to  enable 
youth  to  judge  for  itself  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  value  of  a  film,  a  book,  or 
social  experiences. 

"Youth  needs  a  large  measure  of  cul- 
ture to  develop  an  appreciation  of  true 
beauty  wherever  it  is  found — in  the 
arts,  in  nature,  in  souls — to  strengthen, 
uplift,  and  enable  them  to  carry  on." 

Miss  Beebe  does  not  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  lack  of  culture  and 
spirituality  upon  the  youth  of  today. 
She  places  it  upon  the  shoulders  of 
their  parents. 

"We've    tried    to    shape   and    to    trim 


the  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  dollar,  and  have  called  it 
practicability.  In  disputes  over  doc- 
trines and  denominations,  we  have 
trampled  upon  their  gardens  of  faith 
and  called  it  religious  freedom.  Through 
social  excesses- — pictured  in  theatres 
and  publications — we  have  smeared 
love  with  filth  of  body,  mind,  and  soul. 
We  call  it  modernism. 

"We  need  today  right  leadership  in 
thinking,  and  in  example  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  poison  we  have  let 
them  have. 

"Clubs,  playgrounds,  camps,  com- 
munity centers — places  where  young 
folk  can  meet  and  exhibit  individual 
ability,  and  learn  team  work — these  are 
the  needs  of  our  time.  In  them  the 
young  people  should  learn  the  lesson  of 
service  to  others,  and  from  their  leaders 
should   get   inspiration." 

The  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  and  Girl  Reserves  are  race 
preservers  because  of  their  standards, 
ideals,  and  methods,  in  the  opinion  of 
Miss  Beebe.  Regarding  these  groups, 
she  says: 

Public  Benefactors 

"The  leaders  of  these  organizations 
are  public  benefactors.  Through  these 
groups,  youth  is  coming  into  its  own 
again  and  regaining  incentive,  initia- 
tive, and  ingenuity.  Within  the  ranks 
of  each  group,  youth  is  learning  the 
lesson  of  self-control  and  service." 

Many  community  centers  have  proved 
inadequate  because  the  approach  to  the 
young  girl  or  young  man  has  been  pa- 
ternalistic in  tone,  instead  of  being  sin- 
cerely friendly  and  sympathetic,  in  the 
experience  of  Miss  Beebe. 

"We  need  leaders  who  will  permeate, 
not  dominate,  the  spirit  of  their  groups, 
and  who  will  lead  with  a  beckoning  fin- 
ger and  guiding  hand.  We  need  leaders 
who  can  work  with,  rather  than  for, 
the  young  people.  We  need  chaperones 
who  will  make  good  officials  while  they 
are  being  good  scouts." 

Rigid  eugenics  laws  are  advocated  by 
Miss  Beebe.  "A  child  has  a  right  to  be 
well  born  and  to  possess  a  strong  body, 
sound  mind,  and  wholesome  spirit.  It 
will  not  get  them  of  diseased,  feeble- 
minded, or  moron  parents. 

"We  need  eugenics  to  preserve  the 
standards  and  ideals  of  which  we 
Americans  are  proud  to  boast.  We 
need  eugenics  to  empty  our  hospitals, 
reformatories,  poor  houses,  and  charit- 
able institutions. 

"Measures  to  limit  undesirable  stock, 
however,  should  not  mean  limiting  op- 
portunities. Every  individual  among 
this  class  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  the  best  within  him 
(Continued   on   Page   23) 
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KAUKAUNA  REVERES  BETH  DAY 

By  LILLIAN  E.  BELL 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  DAYTON, 
whose  pen  name  was  "Beth 
Day,"  was  born  in  England  in 
1S4S  and  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
child  with  her  parents.  The  family  set- 
tled on  a  farm  near  Wrightstown.  but 
later  resided  in  Kaukauna.  Here  Eliza- 
beth Dawson,  later  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Day- 
ton, spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life. 

Always  of  a  studious  and  literary 
bent,  she  taught  school  in  her  girlhood, 
and  after  her  marriage  and  during  her 
widowhood,  employed  her  leisure  time 
in   reporting   for   the   "Kaukauna   Sun." 

Mrs.  Dayton  was  enthusiastic  and  ac- 
tive in  starting  the  Kaukauna  Woman's 
Club  and  was  the  first  president  of  that 
organization.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
to  suggest  a  public  library  for  Kau- 
kauna. and  when,  in  1S99.  that  sugges- 
tion materialized,  she  became  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Library  Board.  Later 
when  Mr.  Carnegie  was  granting  money 
to  erect  library  buildings  Mrs.  Da>'ton 
was  again  very  active  and  successful. 
with  others,  in  petitioning  for  the  mon- 
ey with  which  the  Kaukauna  library 
was  built. 

Besides  being  engaged  in  all  these  ac- 
tivities, she  ^vas  a  writer  of  stories  and 
inspirational  poems,  and  was  just  be- 
fore her  death  occupied  in  writing  a 
history  of  pioneer  days  in  Wisconsin. 
This  history  will  be  finished  by  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  George  Coy.  of  Janesville. 

A  friend  who  knew  her  well  said  of 
her:  "Possessing,  as  she  did.  a  kindly 
and  sympathetic  spirit,  the  whole  record 
of  her  life  was  one  of  unselfish  gener- 
osity. She  was  a  living  example  of  de- 
votion to  others;  her  husband,  her  pub- 
lic duties,  her  authorship,  and  last,  min- 
istering so  tenderly  to  her  invalid 
brother — sanctified  service,  all  of  it." 

In  consideration  of  these  services 
rendered  so  unstintedly,  Mrs.  Mead 
Richardson,  president  of  the  Woman's 
Club  in  1925.  suggested  to  the  club 
members  that  something  be  done  to 
honor  the  memory  of  this  worthy  and 
gifted  fellow  citizen.  These  delibera- 
tions resulted  in  the  presentation  to  the 
Public  Library  of  a  handsome  relief, 
representing  angels  bearing  a  wreath. 
It  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Renaissance  re- 
lief by  Ghiberti.  A  brass  plate  attached 
bears  the  inscription: 

"In  memory  of  Elizabeth  Dawson 
Dayton  (Beth  Day).  Presented  by  the 
Kaukauna   Woman's   Club." 

The  ceremony  of  presentation  was  an 
impressive  one.  Addresses  were  given 
by  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
president  of  the  Library  Board,  the  city 
mayor,  and   a  relative  of  the  decedent. 

Mrs.  Dayton's  interest  in  nature  is 
evident  from  the  following  poems  se- 
lected from  her  book.  "Anemonies  and 
Clover."  Her  later  poems  were  as  yet 
unpublished  at  the  time  of  her  death 
and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  rela- 
tives. 


TBE    LESSOX    OF    THE    ROSE 

The    wild,    red    rose 

That    "wastes    its   sweetnes.s   on    the   desert    air." 
I.s  just   as  sweet,   and  bright,   and   pure,    and   fair, 

As    if    the    whole    world    saw    it    blooming    there. 

I'erchnnce    it    knows 

That   not  one  friendly  eye  shall   see   its  bloom, 
No    heart    be    gladder    for   its    rich    perfume; 

Not   one  regret   shall   touch    its   unseen   tomb. 

But    still    it   grows. 

And    gives    ea<-h    tiny    bud    its    iiroper    place; 
So   pure-souled   honor   sets   an   added   grace 

About    the   outlines   of   its    i)erfect    face. 

Our   Father   knows 

The  desert   places  where   His  roses   stand; 
He   sees  each  bud  unfold,  each  leaf  e.\pand; 

For    Him    they    blossom    in    a    barren    land. 

Oh  I   faultless  rose. 

Teach   us  to  grow  as  thy  sweet  blossoms  do; 
Teach    us    to    keep   our   souls    as    pure   in    hue; 

Teach    us   to   be   ourselves   as   true. 
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Lessons  from  nature  are  the  dominat- 
ing note  in  most  of  her  poems.  This  is 
again  illustrated  by  the  poem  below. 

THE  Lianr 

Two    toilers    met    upon    a    dusty    road 
Each   bearing  on   his  back   a   heavy  load. 

"Look."    said    one    !«adly.    "everywhere    I    stray 
The   shadow   of   my  burden   fills   the   way; 

And  though   no   clouds   are   in    the   sky,   yet   see. 
There's    only    shadow    in    the    way   for   me  I" 

"Look.    Brother."    said    the   other,    "full   and   sweet 
The   golden   sunshine   falls   before  my   feet; 

The   burden   that   I    bear   I    do   not   see; 
There's  only  sunshine  in  the  way   for  me. 

I    face    the    light  I    so    do.    and    you    shall    find. 
The    shadow    of    your    load    will    fall    behind." 

This  next  poem  introduces  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Dayton's  book  of  poems. 

AXEirnsiEs  A\n  clover 

To   those   whose   feet    may   never   stray 
From    weary    toil's    welltr.Tveled    way — 

Whose    burdens    sometimes    hide    the    day, 
And    cloud    the    blue    sky    over 


With    .sombre    shadows,    dull    and    grav 

'    bring    these    simple    tlowers    todav.' 

(They  grew  beside  our  common  wuv) 
"Anemonies    and    Clover." 

Not   the  least  of  her  many   poems  is 
this  little  lesson  on  unselfishness. 

rOk    OTHERS     SAKE. 
Whoever    plants    a    seed 

And   breaks   for   it   the  coarse,   resisting  clod 
Nor    a.sk.s.    save    in    the    joy    of.  toil,    his    meed,' 

He    works    with    God. 

Who   bears   for   others,    woe. 


Or  want,   or 


pain,   or  weariness,   or  care. 


God's    angels    o'er    the    way    that    he    must    go. 
His    burdens    bear. 

Who   walks   for   others'   .sake, 

With    toil    and    sorrow   for'  companions   grim 
Nor    a.sks    from    them    release,    the    angels    take 

The    path   with    him. 

Who   sends  a   hope  awav 

To    light    some    pathwky    round    which    darkness 
clings. 
The  angels,   lest   its   tender   feet   mav   strav 

Lend    it    their    wings. 


Crossed  Wires 

A  TELEPHONE  conversation  may  be 
'^~^  quite  unsatisfactory  if  the  central 
gives  a  misleading  number.  F'rinstance: 

The  anxious  mother  rings  up  what 
she  thinks  is  fhe  day  nursery  to  ask  for 
some  advice  as  to  her  child.  She  asks 
for  the  nursery,  and  is  given  Mr.  Gott- 
fried Gluber.  the  florist  and  tree  dealer. 
The  following  conversation  ensues: 

"I  called  up  the  nursery.  Is  this  the 
nursery?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"I  am  so  worried  about  my  little 
Rose." 

"Vat  seems  to  be  der  madder?" 

"Oh.  not  so  very  much,  perhaps,  but 
just  a  general  listlessnes  and  lack  of 
life." 

"Ain'd  growing  righd,  eh?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Veil,  I  dell  you  vat  you  do.  You 
dake  der  skissors  und  cut  off  apoud 
two  inches  vrom  der  limbs,  und — " 

"Wha-a-at?" 

"I  say,  dake  der  skissors.  und  cut  off 
apoud  two  inches  vrom  der  limbs,  und 
den  turn  der  garten  hose  on  for  apoud 
four  hours  in  der  morning — " 

"Wha-a-at?" 

"Turn  der  garten  hose  on  for  apoud 
four  hours  in  der  morning.  Den  pile  a 
lot  of  plack  dirt  all  around  und 
shrpringle  mit  insegt  powter  all  ofer 
der  top — " 

"Sir-r-r?" 

"Shpringle  mit  insegt  powter  all  ofer 
der  top.  You  know  usually  id  Is  nod- 
dings  but  pugs  dot — " 

"How  dare  you?  What  do  you  mean 
by  such  language?" 

"Noddings  but  pugs  dot  chenerall.v 
causes  der  troubles;  und  den  you  vant 
to  vash  der  rose  mit  a  liquid  brepara- 
tions.  I  haf  for  sale — " 

"Who  in  the  world  are  you.  any- 
way?" 

"Gottfried  Gluber.  der  florist." 
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NUMEN  FLUMENQUE" 

How  a  Great  University,  Marquette,  Has  Grown  Up  in  Wisconsin 

and  How  It  Carries  on  Its  Mission 

By  EDMUND  S.  CARPENTER 


IN  ADVERTISEMENTS,  on  station- 
ery, around  the  campus,  in  bulletins, 
perhaps,  you  have  seen  the  simple, 
unpretentious  seal  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, and  marveled  not  at  its  mean- 
ing. You  may  have  noted  that  it  shows 
Pere  Marquette,  the  great  missionary 
and  explorer,  aboard  an  Indian  bark, 
pointing  to  the  Great  River.  Then,  pos- 
sibly, your  eyes  noted  the  words  in  that 
seal,     "Numen     Flumenque,"     and     you 


Milwaukee.  One  might  draw  compari- 
sons between  the  struggles  of  Father 
Marquette  in  his  voyages  and  the  early 
attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  start  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  Wisconsin.  Though  then 
uncoined,  "Numen  Flumenque"  was  ex- 
actly the  thought  that  flitted  through 
the  minds  of  the  famed  explorer  and  of 
the  founders  of  the  university. 

Marquette  University's  history  is  the 


history  of  an  educational  institution 
with  a  small,  modest  beginning.  The 
Marquette  of  today  is  the  survival,  a 
monumental  one,  of  struggle  after 
struggle,  of  huge  disappointments,  of 
well-made  plans.  The  Jesuits  came  to 
Milwaukee  in  1855  and  two  years  later 
opened  a  school  known  as  St.  Aloysius 
Academy,  at  Third  and  Everett  Streets. 
In  1864  this  was  supplanted  by  a  new 
building  erected  at  Third  and  Sycamore 


passed  on  to  other  things  in  that 
advertisement,  that  letter,  that  bul- 
letin, or  on  the  campus. 

"Numen  Flumenquel"  What  does 
it  mean? 

With  just  two  Latin  words,  there 
has  been  summed  up  the  whole  mis- 
sion of  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
wauke's  greatest  educational  insti- 
tution and  the  second  largest  uni- 
versity in  the  state.  For,  just  as 
this  phrase,  like  the  university, 
honors  Pere  Marquette,  so  does  it 
express  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  university  was  founded. 

The  Latin  is  simple.  "Numen" 
means  the  deity,  and  in  this  case. 
God,  while  "Flumen"  translates  to 
"river."  There  we  have  it — "God  and 
the  River!"  or.  better,  "Faith  and  Pro- 
gress." In  other  words,  the  motto 
honors  Father  Marquette  who  brought 
God  to  the  savages  in  his  missionary 
work,  and  the  Mississippi  to  civilization 
in  his  explorations.  In  the  same  breath, 
one  may  grasp  how  the  phrase  is  ap- 
plicable to  Marquette  University,  found- 
ed to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  Christian- 
ity, and  to  educate  the  youth  of  Wis- 
consin and  surrounding  states. 

Small  B^^inning 

A  beginning  so  modest  that  the 
pioneers  never  even  dreamed  of  the 
great    university   of    today,    marked    the 


^J.    B.   Murdoch    Photos. 


Jr.ST  A  FEW  YEAR.S  AGO  THE  INSTITr- 
TION  NOW  KNOWN  AS  MAROrETTE 
fNIVER.SITY  WAS  MERELY  A  SM\LL 
ACADEMY:  TODAY  IT  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
LARGEST  INSTITUTIONS  OF  ITS  KIND 
IN  AMERICA.  UPPER  LEFT  IS  THE  NEW 
MARQUETTE  GYMNASIUM:  UPPER 

RIGHT.     THE     DENTAL     CLINIC,      LARG- 
EST       IN        THE        COUNTRY:        BELOW. 
NEW     SCIENCE     AND     ADMINI.^TRATION 
BUILDING. 


Streets,  named  St.  Gall's  Academy, 
This  was  not  a  mere  elementary 
school,  for  students  were  taken 
through  several  years  of  classics, 
rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  elemen- 
tary science,  and  many  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Milwaukee  re- 
ceived their  first  education  within 
its  walls. 

On  March  22,  1864.  the  school 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  and  empowered  "to 
grant  such  literary  honors  and  de- 
grees as  its  trustees  deem  proper." 
Its  legal  title  was  Marquette  Col- 
lege. In  1880,  the  Marquette  Col- 
lege building.  Tenth  and  State 
Streets,  was  erected,  and  the  cor- 
nerstone was  laid  on  August  15  that 
year. 

"Numen  Flumenque"  was  the  key- 
note of  an  address  at  thg  dedication  of 
the  college  building,  those  forty-five 
years  ago,  when  Hon.  William  J.  Ona- 
han  declared:  "This  Marquette  College 
will  be  the  most  fitting  and  the  most 
acceptable  monument  to  the  Christian 
apostle.  Marquette,  and  most  entirely  in 
keeping  with  his  life  and  mission." 
Rebirth  Occurs 
In  September  of  the  following  year, 
classes  were  opened  and  the  work  of  the 
academy  and  college  was  carried  on  in 
this  building  until  1906.  Here,  almost, 
there  was  a  rebirth  and  the  Marquette 
of    today    got    under    way.       The    glee. 
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mandolin,  and  orchestra  clubs  were 
formed  in  1900,  and  Marquette's  splen- 
did glee  club  of  recent  years  is  their 
outgrowth.  Athletics,  until  1900,  played 
a  minor  part  at  the  college.  The  only 
athletic  equipment  of  which  Marquette 
could  boast  was  a  turn  bar  next  to  the 
fence  that  separated  the  college  play- 
grounds from  the  adjacent  Holy  Name 
School.  Handball  was  far  more  popular 
than  football.  Track  athletics  had  few 
followers.  Contrast  this  to  the  magni- 
ficent gymnasium  and  powerful  athletic 
teams  of  today's  IMarquette. 

Until  1906,  Marquette's  history  is 
the  story  of  a  struggling  academy  and 
college.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the 
Rev.  Alexander  J.  Burrows,  S.  J.,  then 
president  of  Marquette,  expressed  a 
hope  that  some  day  there  would  be  a 
really  greater  Marquette.  He  was  over- 
heard by  a  reporter  for  a  Milwaukee 
newspaper,   and   the   next   issue  of   that 


paper  came  out  with  an  elaborate  story 
stating  that  Marquette  was  to  become 
a  great,  university  with  many  buildings, 
thousands  of  students,  and  a  large 
faculty.  The  positiveness  of  the  story 
nettled  Father  Burrowes,  he  related  in 
an  interview  in  Milwaukee  just  this  last 
summer.  In  a  subsequent  talk  with 
Robert  A.  Johnston,  prominent  candy 
manufacturer,  the  Marquette  head  told 
of  the  exaggerated  newspaper  account. 

"Well,  Father,"  Mr.  Johnston  said  to 
Father  Burrowes,  "it  isn't  so  im- 
probable as  it  may  seem.  Why  not 
convert  Marquette  College  into  Mar- 
quette University  and  eventually  have 
many  buildings   and  a  large  staff?" 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnston,  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  building  was  erected  at  1115 
Grand  Avenue,  in  1906,  and  thus  a  uni- 
versity actually  was  launched  in  Mil- 
waukee, with  the  charter  being  granted 


in  1907.  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  was  first,  of  course,  but  it  was 
in  that  same  year  that  an  affiliation 
with  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College 
was  effected,  and,  in  1908,  came  one 
with  the  Milwaukee  Law  School.  In 
the  latter  year,  the  day  law  school  and 
the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  En- 
gineering were  begun.  In  the  summer 
of  1910,  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  Col- 
lege of  Economics,  now  known  as  the 
College  of  Business  Administration,  and 
the  School  of  Journalism  were  started. 

More  Affiliations. 

The  summer  school  was  organized  in 
1911,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  se- 
cured housing  on  Tenth  Street,  between 
Wells  and  Cedar  Streets.  There  it  re- 
mained for  seven  years  until  the  Plank- 
inton  site  at  1505  Grand  Avenue  was 
bought  by  the  university.  In  1912,  the 
affiliation  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical 
School  with  Marquette  was  effected  by 
the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  uni- 
versity of  the  schools  of  medicine  and 
dentistry;  of  the  Marquette  University 
Hospital,  then  called  Trinity  Hospital, 
and  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
all  located  in  buildings  at  Ninth  and 
Wells  Streets.  Early  in  1913,  the 
property  at  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir 
Avenue  was  purchased  from  the  Wis- 
consin College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, and  thus  the  two  medical  col- 
leges of  Milwaukee  were  merged  in  the 
new  medical  department  of  Marquette 
University. 

In  1916  the  Marquette  University 
College  of  Journalism  was  separated 
from  the  College  of  Economics  and 
made  a  distinct  part  of  the  university. 
The  most  recent  additions  are  the 
Graduate  School  started  in  1922,  and 
the  Hospital  College  opened  in  1924, 
thus  rounding  out  a  well-balanced  uni- 
versity curriculum.  A  graduate  course  in 
dentistry,  a  dental  hygiene  course  for 
women,  and  a  complete  afternoon 
schedule  of  classes  for  school  teachers 
and  others  are  among  the  special  fea- 
tures. 

This  growth  of  departments  and  ad- 
ditions of  courses  naturally  have 
brought  a  great  building  program  and 
period  of  expansion.  A  comparison  of 
the  Marquette  of  1908  and  of  1926  is 
almost  unbelievable.  Handsome  build- 
ings of  collegiate  Gothic  design  have 
arisen  in  "Varsity  Village,"  and  Grand 
Avenue's  skyline  has  been  changed  by 
the  beautiful  tower  and  imposing  lines 
of  the  Science  and  Administration 
building,  and  by  the  modern  Law  School 
building,  both  in  use  last  year  for  the 
first   time. 

A  magnificent  and  well-equipped 
gymnasium  was  built  in  1922  at  Six- 
teenth and  Clybourn  Streets,  and  in  the 
same  block  that  year  was  erected  the 
new  Dental  School  building,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  featur- 
ing a  clinic  with  152  chairs,  the  largest 
in   the  country. 

The  Marquette  Union,  a  students'  or- 
ganization, is  using  its  own  clubhouse 
on  Thirteenth  Street.  Here  students 
patronize  their  own  cafeteria,  soda 
(Continued   on   Page   20) 
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THE  BANK  THAT  MADE  PEOPLE  READ 

By  K.  E.  OLSON 


How  to  get  people  into  the  bank 
is  a  question  that  disturbs  many 
a  banker. 

The  Hazel  Green  State  Bank  at  Hazel 
Green,  Wisconsin,  cannot  spend  any 
very  great  sums  on  advertising  and  its 
officers  do  not  believe  very  strongly  in 
"this  novelty  business."  yet  they  have 
put  over  an  idea  in  their  community 
that  is  unique  in  the  field  of  banking 
and  have  made  their  bank  even  more 
popular  than  the  "corner  grocery"  or 
the  postoffice. 

On  Saturday  night  farmers  drive  in 
from  eight  or  ten  miles  around  and  af- 
ter the  evening  train  comes  in,  half  the 
town  adjourns  from  the  depot  to  the 
bank  "to  get  a  book  for  over  Sunday" 
or  just  to  visit  around.  For  the  State 
Bank  of  Hazel  Green  is  also  the  town 
library  and  this  bank  has  done  for  its 
community  what  Carnegie  has  done  for 
so  many  others  all  over  the  country. 

Ten  years  ago  when  B.  C.  Berg,  cash- 
ier of  the  bank,  came  to  Hazel  Green, 
there  was  no  town  library.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  a  small  library  at  the  high 
school  but  the  town  folks  and  farmers 
hesitated  to  request  the  privilege  of 
drawing  books  there. 

Then,  it  happened  that  two  boxes  of 
the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion's Traveling  Library  remained  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  They  were  not 
due  to  be  returned  for  another  month. 
Mr.  Berg  saw  the  opportunity  and  made 
arrangements  to  have  the  two  cases  left 
at  the  bank.  With  posted  notices,  he 
invited  the  general  public  to  come  in 
and  borrow  the  books  on  display. 

"They  went  like  hot  cakes,"  said  Mr. 
Berg,  "and  at  once  we  conceived  the 
idea  of  carrying  on  the  library  after 
the  'Traveling  Library'  books  had  been 
returned. 

"We  invested  a  few  dollars  in  some 
of  the  latest  best  sellers,  put  them  on 
display  in  our  bank  window  with  their 
new  paper  jackets  still  on  and  an- 
nounced a  rent  list  of  new  books.  Rents 
were  fixed  at  a  cent  a  day  but  that  did 
not  deter  borrowers. 

"The  books  were  gone  in  a  few  hours. 
We  soon  had  a  waiting  list  for  the  new 
books  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
rents  had  paid  for  these  books.  We 
promptly  invested  that  money,  however, 
in  new  books  to  add  to  our  little  li- 
brary." 

Public  interest  in  the  town  library 
had  grown  considerably  by  the  time 
school  re-opened.  It  crystallized  in  a 
meeting  in  the  high  school  where,  with 
the  aid  of  Stephen  Gribble.  principal  of 
the  high  school,  the  Hazel  Green  Li- 
brary Association  was  formed.  Annual 
dues  were  fixed  at  11  and  members  were 
to  be  allowed  to  draw  books  rent  free. 
Xon-members  were  to  be  charged  the 
rental  fee  already  established. 

Forty  paid  memberships  resulted 
from  the  first  meeting  and  that  $40  was 


at  once  invested  in  standard  works  of 
fiction  and  some  of  the  latest  best  sell- 
ers. The  bank  offered  the  use  of  its  di- 
rectors' room  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  library  was  installed  there  on 
hastily  constructed  shelves. 

Today  the  library  has  grown  till  it 
numbers  nearly  1,000  volumes  and  ev- 
ery wall  of  the  directors'  room  is  filled 
with  stacks  of  books.  Reading  tables 
and  comfortable  chairs  have  been 
placed  in  the  room  and  on  Saturday 
nights  the  library  overflows  into  the 
bank  lobby. 

The  bank  staff  is  the  library  staff. 
The  bookkeeper  keeps  the  library  rec- 
ords, collects  the  rents  and  fines,  and 
acts  as  official  librarian.  However,  Mr. 
Berg  and  his  assistant  are  never  so 
busy  waiting  on  bank  customers,  sort- 
ing checks  or  hunting  for  a  balance 
that  they  cannot  stop  and  look  up  an 
"interestin'  book"  or  discuss  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  Zane  Grey  and  James 
Oliver  Curwood  with  one  of  the  library 
patrons. 

"Yes,  they're  the  favorites,"  explain- 
ed Mr.  Berg.  "Curwood  and  Zane  Grey 
would  run  a  pretty  close  race  in  a  popu- 
larity contest  here  now,  but  Ralph  Con- 
nor used  to  lead  them  all  a  while  back. 

"We've  been  trying  an  interesting  ex- 
periment recently.  It  has  always  been 
our  custom  as  we  add  new  books  to 
place  them  in  our  front  window.  For 
these  new  books  we  charge  a  rental  of 
two  cents  a  day  until  they  are  ready  to 
be  retired  to  the  regular  library.  Sev- 
eral times  recently,  instead  of  buying 
'best  sellers,'  we  have  purchased  stand- 
ard works  from  The  Everyman's  Li- 
brary and  sets  of  Cooper.  Poe,  Steven- 
son, Dickens,  and  other  famous  writers. 

"We  hardly  expected  them  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  our  best  sellers  but  we 
put  them  in  the  window  as  usual,  all 
dressed  up  in  their  brightly  colored  pa- 
per jacket*  and  they  went  as  rapidly  as 
ever  did  the  other  books.  It's  been  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  improvement  in 
literary  taste  of  some  of  our  boys  who 
now  come  in  bright-eyed  and  eager,  for 
more  of  the  standard  authors." 

During  the  ten  years  since  the  library 
was  first  started  the  Library  Association 
has  grown,  too,  and  it  includes  in  its 
membership  a  large  number  of  the 
townspeople  and  farmers  as  well.  The 
membership  dues  are  used  every  year  to 
buy  new  books,  for  there  are  no  other 
expenses.  The  bank  gives  its  room  and 
its  services  free  of  charge.  Rentals  also 
bring  a  steady  income.  They  average 
about  $2.00  a  week.  That  Library  Ren- 
tal Account  is  the  most  carefully 
watched  account  in  the  bank  and  the 
first  of  every  month  the  bookkeeper  in- 
vests the  accumulated  rental  money  in 
new  books.  Hazel  Green  has  come  to 
watch  for  the  new  arrivals,  too.  and 
there  is  a  scramble  every  month  for  the 
"latest  ones." 


The  State  Bank  of  Hazel  Green  has 
no  need  to  worry  about  getting  folk 
into  the  bank,  for  it  is  the  community 
renter  of  its  town.  The  back  room 
is  the  meeting  place  of  all  kinds  of 
committees.  The  American  Legion 
makes  the  bank  its  headquarters.  The 
Ladies  Aid  societies  hold  their  food 
sales  there.  It  is  the  meeting  place 
alike  for  farmers  and  townspeople.  The 
Hazel  Green  State  Bank  is  the  com- 
munity room   o'  Hazel   Green. 

The  bank  keeps  open  for  business 
awhile  on  Saturday  nights,  too.  But 
that  is  largely  a  matter  of  cashing 
checks  and  of  offering  an  accommoda- 
tion to  farmers  who  are  in  town  only 
for  Saturday  night.  It's  another  point 
in  the  service  that  this  bank  has  learned 
is  its  biggest  selling  talk. 

"Yes,  there's  a  lot  of  folks  make  use 
of  our  library,"  said  Mr.  Berg,  "and 
while  we've  been  mighty  glad  to  oblige 
for  the  good  of  our  town,  we  know  it 
has  brought  us  much  new  business  in 
the  bargain. 

"For  one  thing,  it  has  educated  all 
our  young  folks  to  make  use  of  the 
bank.  They  get  in  the  habit  of  coming 
here  and  so  when  they  graduate  from 
school  and  begin  to  earn  money  for 
themselves,  it's  natural  they  should 
bank  here. 

"And  as  for  the  rest  of  them — well. 
Hazel  Green  folks  and  the  farmers  all 
around  have  learned  to  know  us  as 
they've  learned  to  know  our  books.  You 
know  when  a  man  knows  and  loves  the 
same  good  books  that  you  do,  he's 
bound  to  be  a  pretty  good  fellow.  And 
so  our  people  have  learned  to  know 
that  we're  not  hard-hearted  bankers — 
that,  in  fact,  we're  pretty  human  friends 
and  neighbors.  They  bring  us  their 
problems.  They've  learned  to  confide 
in  us  and  to  trust  us. 

"And  yes.  I  guess  we've  pretty  near 
all  the  busines  in  this  section  cornered 
up  right  in  this  little  bank,  too." 

Thk   Cle.\ri.vo   HorsE. 


Recommended  by  Abe 

It  wasn't  easy  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
even  to  refuse  the  requests  of  those  who 
were  not  wholly  deserving.  Once,  when 
he  was  asked  to  write  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation for  a  young  braggart  with 
whom  he  had  only  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance, he  picked  up  his  pen  and  wrote: 

"The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  honest, 
industrious.  intelligent,  and  highly 
capable. 

A.   LINCOLN." 
And  then  he  added  this  postscript: 

"I  know  the  above  to  be  true  because 
he  told  me  so  himself." 


One  dollar  out  of  every  three  which 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  spends  is 
spent  off  the  campus  for  direct  service 
to  the  people  of  the  state. 
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NO  MAN'S  LAND  IN  WISCONSIN 

EVERY  fair-minded  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  regardless  of  his 
political  affiliation,  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  shall  call  a  truce  to  our  fighting.  It  is  time  for  an  armis- 
tice in  Wisconsin,  time  to  eliminate  our  No-Man's  Land. 
There  are  politicians,  and  there  are  others,  who  profit  by  dis- 
cord, but  they  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  common- 
wealth. 

We  are  coming  to  realize,  in  Wisconsin,  that  the  three 
great  economic  groups. — laborer,  farmer,  manufacturer-^as 
well  as  those  of  us  who  constitute  the  fourth  and  fifth  es- 
tates— purveyors  of  public  information  and  professional  peo- 
ple— are  interdependent.  When  the  wheels  of  industry  cease 
spinning,  the  laborer  is  out  of  a  job.  and  having  no  money  to 
spend,  he  cuts  down  on  his  purchases  and  abuses  his  credit. 
When  industries  hum  with  activity,  when  the  laborer  is  get- 
ting a  fair  compensation  for  his  toil  and  working  under 
civilized  conditions,  the  entire  community  benefits,  for  the 
laborer  has  money  to  spend  and  he  is  happy  in  the  realization 
that  his  family  need  not  suffer  want  and  may  even  have  the 
simple  luxuries  of  life. 

In  the  same  manner  the  farmer  profits  from  industrial 
activity,  for  farm  products  are  largely  consumed  by  the  la- 
boring class.  "WTien  the  farmer  has  more  to  spend,  he  spends 
more,  and  so  gives  employment  to  millions  of  shop  workers, 
store  and  office  workers,  and  professional  people. 

If  any  man  can  show  us  the  two  ends  of  a  hoop,  we  will 
admit  that  this  argument  is  fallacious.  We  maintain  that 
prosperity  is  passed  on  from  class  to  class,  and  that  depres- 
sion is  even  more  rapid  in  making  itself  felt. 

In  Wisconsin  we  must  learn  to  use  the  forum  and  the  round 
table  to  talk  over  our  common  interests.  We  would  like  to 
see  established  in  Wisconsin  a  board  of  conciliation,  serv- 
ing without  salary,  its  members  selected  in  such  wise  as  to 
eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  control  by  any  one  group,  and 
consisting  of  members  selected  from  the  various  economic 
groups.  Such  a  board  could  meet  together  periodically,  talk 
over  our  common  problems,  for,  as  we  have  stated  before,  all 
our  problems  are  common  problems,  and  make  recommen- 
dations not  only  to  our  state  government,  but  to  the  local 
governments  for  ways  and  means  of  adjusting  our  differences 
and  advancing  the  interests  of  all  the  people  without  pre- 
judice to  any  one  group.  Such  a  board  could  issue  a  report 
of  each  meeting,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  newspapers 
and  other  publications  in  the  state  would  be  glad  to  give 
space  to  these  reports. 

Through  such  a  board,  and  by  means  of  such  publicity,  the 
people  would  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  state,  and  would  be  advised  as  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  various  factions,  and  would  have  assurance  that 
an  honest  effort  is  being  made  to  advance  the  state  by  co- 
operation and  conciliation  rather  than  by  prejudice  and 
combat. 

We  have  been  digging  trenches  in  Wisconsin,  and  when- 
ever the  other  fellow  showed  his  head  we  have  popped  away 
at  him.  We  must  learn  to  come  out  in  the  open,  however 
much  we  may  differ  as  to  the  theories  or  methods  by  which 
the  state  shall  be  advanced,  wholeheartedly  working  toward 
the  common  end  of  making  Wisconsin  a  greater  state  indus- 
trially, economically,  and   socially. 


THE  FARMER  AND  CONSERVATION 

WE  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  farmer  is  not  interested 
in  conservation.  In  the  first  place,  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  farmer  who  hunts  and  fishes,  nor  to  the  farmer  who 
likes  to  take  his  family  for  an  occasional  trip  through  the 
woods. 

It  may  apply  to  a  few  farmers  who  do  not  indulge  in  these 
inspiring  activities,  but  the  farmer  who  is  not  interested  in 
conservation  is  indifferent  only  because  he  has  never  had 
pointed  out  to  him  the  vital  relationship  between  conserva- 
tion and  farming. 

Leaving  aside  that  phase  of  conservation  which  deals  with 
recreation  only,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  farmer  and 
his  relationship  to  reforestation.  As  pointed  out  in  the  very 
able  article  by  Mr.  Sherman  Brown  in  last  month's  issue, 
those  countries  which  have  denuded  their  lands  of  timber, 
have  gone  down  to  defeat.  Drainage,  rainfall,  watershed, 
soil  fertility,  all  these  depend  upon  an  adequate  stand  of 
trees  wherever  trees  will  grow  to  better  advantage  and  profit 
than  any  annual  crop.  How  can  a  farmer  of  good  judgment 
then  be  indifferent  to  this  very  serious  need  of  our  country 
and  our  state? 

The  farmer  builds  barns;  the  farmer  builds  homes;  the 
farmer  builds  machine-sheds  and  corncribs.  and  pig-pens,  and 
fences.  For  all  these  he  needs  lumber.  Who  pays  the  freight 
when  that  lumber  must  be  imported  from  Washington  and 
Oregon?  The  farmer!  Who  would  profit  most  if  Wisconsin 
could  grow  her  own  lumber?     Again,  the  farmer  1 

Then  who  shall  say  that  the  farmer — the  farmer  who 
knows  his  stuff — is  not  interested  in  conservation? 

MRS.  BEACH  OF  WHITECHAPEL 

MRS.  BEACH  of  Whitechapel  is  a  booster  for  her  town. 
She  is  also  the  wife  of  Mr.  Beach,  the  editor  of  that 
town,  and  we  have  an  idea  that  Mrs.  Beach  is  a  wonderful 
housewife.  And  now  we  are  going  to  tell  you  why  we 
think    so. 

Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Beach  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  mak- 
ing the  seemingly  very  boastful  assertion  that  Whitechapel 
is  the  finest  town  of  its  size  in  Wisconsin.  We  replied  that 
Ave  had  never  been  in  Whitechapel  and  would  have  to  with- 
hold judgment  until  good  fortune  should  bring  us  into  her 
town. 

We  have  been  there!  Just  the  other  day  we  passed  through 
Whitechapel.  It  is  a  delightful  place,  a  splendid  example  of 
good  community  housekeeping.  That  is  why  we  are  bold 
enough  to  make  the  assertion  that  Mrs.  Beach  is  a  wonderful 
housewife,  for  she  and  the  other  women  of  Whitechapel  have 
made  that  little  town  a  place  of  which  its  residents  and  all 
Wisconsin  people  may  be  proud.  The  first  impression  of 
Whitechapel  is  one  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  good  taste. 
The  homes  are  set  back  from  the  streets  and  the  lawns  are 
trimmed  and  beautifully  adorned  with  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers. The  streets  themselves  are  wide  and  well-paved,  and  the 
business  district  is  uncluttered  by  cheap,  blatant  store  signs. 
A  band-stand  and  a  beautiful  little  park  adjoin  the  railroad 
track.  Before  the  women  got  busy  this  was  nothing  but  an 
ash  dump.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  railroad  company 
the  little  strip  of  land  was  filled  in,  and  flowers  now  grow 
where   ashes   abounded    before. 

Whitechapel  has  many  other  good  things,  but  we  reserve 
them  for  a  future  article. 

Congratulations,  ladies  of  Whitechapel.  on  your  enterprise 
and  good  taste!  Congratulations,  Mrs.  Beach,  on  your  com- 
munity spirit!  Congratulations,  Editor  Beach,  on  your  good 
housewife! 
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DARTFORD.  NOW  GREEK  LAKE.  AVAS  IX  THE  EARLY  DAYS  A  FLOURISHING  LITTLE  COMMrxiTY.  MISS  HATTIE 
MILLS.  SHOWN  IN  THE  CENTER.  HAS  MANY  AN  INTERESTING  TALE  TO  TELL  OF  PIONEER  DAYS.  AT  THE  LEFT  IS 
THE  OLD  MILLS  HOTEL  FOUNDED  IN  1850.  AND  AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  A  QUAINT  ROOM  OF  THE  HOTEL  KNOWN  AS  THE 
JUDGES    ROOM    IN    THE    DAYS    WHEN    CIRCUIT    COURT    WAS   HELD  IN  THE  BUILDING. 

The  Yesterday  of  "Day-cho-lah'' 

Reminiscences  on  the  Early  Settlement  of 

Dartford  on  Green  Lake 

By  MARY  E.  BAIRD 


THE  "'Yesterday  of  Day-cho-lah"  is 
tinged  with  colorful  events.  It  is 
intimately  associated  with  the 
coming  of  Jean  Xicolet,  first  white  man 
to  enter  the  great  Northwest.  When  he 
began  his  exploration  of  the  Fox  River, 
the  ancestors  of  Highknocker,  the  last 
ruling  chief  of  the  Green  Lake  tribe  of 
Winnebago  Indians,  became  his  guides. 
They  guided  him  to  the  lakes,  among 
them  their  beautiful  "Day-cho-lah," 
Green  Lake. 

Picture  the  Frenchman  and  his  In- 
dian guides  traveling  through  trackless 
forests  and.  suddenly,  from  Sandstone 
Bluff  looking  down  into, 

Beautiful    waters    of    emerald    green. 

With    surface   that    sparkles    in    fairy-like    sheen. 

Now     (tlimtnering     in     ripples     at     /.ephyr's     light 

breath. 
Now   placid    in   semblance   of   nature's   calm   death, 
Reflecting    the    splendors    of    Sol    in    his   pride, 
Inverting   the   forests  that   border   thy   side. 
Returning   the    smiles   of    the    clouds   as   they   pass 
Transferring  their  beauty  in   emerald   glass. 
How   charming   thy   scenery,    so   wild   and   so   free. 
Green   Lake  was  a   name  fitlv  chosen   for  thee. 

F.   M.    W. 

Father  Marquette,  the  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, and  Joliet.  an  agent  of  France,  the 
men  who  blazed  the  way  for  the  adven- 
turers, traders,  and  settlers  who  fol- 
lowed, found  also  a  resting  place  in  the 
present  Green  Lake  County. 
Early  Dartford 

The  "Yesterday"  of  Dartford    (Green 


Lvke)  on  Big  Green  Lake,  the  Indian 
Daycholah,  is  interesting  reading. 

Tlie  first  white  settlers,  Anson  Dart 
and  his  family,  came  before  Wisconsin 
was  a  state.  Mr.  Dart,  in  1839,  had 
come  from  his  far-away  New  York  home 
to  see  the  lands  the  government  had 
surveyed  and  this  year  opened  to  the 
market.  He  met  Samuel  Beall  at  Green 
Bay  and  the  two  men  journeyed  around 
Green  Lake  on  horseback,  following  the 
southwest  branch  of  the  great  double 
Butte  des  Morts  trail. 

Butte  des  Morts  (hill  of  the  dead)  is 
a  name  that  commemorates  a  sanguin- 
ary fight  between  the  Indian  tribe,  the 
Foxes,  and  the  French  over  the  disputed 
passage  and  encroachments  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Dart  chose  eighty  acres  of  land 
and  on  his  return  entered  it  in  the  Green 
Bay  land  office. 

When  he  came  to  build  his  pioneer 
home,  his  three  sons,  Richard.  George, 
and  Putnam,  accompanied  him  and 
helped  him  make  ready  for  his  wife  and 
daughters.  This  second  trip  to  the 
Green  Lake  country  was  made  by  water. 
At  Green  Bay  Mr.  Dart  purchased  a 
large,  wide  skiff,  or  flat  boat,  to  hold  his 
merchandise,  weighing  a  ton  in  all,  and 
they  rowed,  polled,  and  towed  it  up  the 


Fox  River,  through  the  Puckyan.  and 
across  Green  Lake  until  they  reached 
his  quarter  section  on  the  south  shore. 

There  they  cleared  the  land  for  a 
farm,  built  a  house  and  also  a  mill.  Mr. 
Dart  was  a  millwright.  The  family  lived 
in  this  home  several  years.  The  water 
power,  however,  proved  insufficient  for 
the  mill  and  they  moved  to  the  north 
shore  of  Green  Lake  and  located  on  the 
outlet,  the  Puckyan  River.  The  settle- 
ment that  grew  up  took  the  name. 
Dart's  Ford,  from  the  nearby  ford  and 
in  honor  of  the  first  white  settler.  This 
was  soon  contracted  to  Dartford.  Many 
years  later  the  name  was  changed  to 
Green  Lake  to  correspond  with  the 
name  of  the  lake. 

The  dam  Mr.  Dart  and  Richard  built 
in  1846  across  the  outlet  raised  the  lake 
several  feet  and  made  one  of  the  finest 
water  powers   in   central   Wisconsin. 
The  Mills   Hotel 

Miss  Hattie  Mills  of  the  Mills  Hotel, 
which  her  father  owned  as  far  back  as 
1850,  is  an  affable,  quaint,  little  woman 
of  eighty  years,  seventy-five  of  which 
she  has  spent  in  the  village,  living  in 
the  old  hotel.  Though  It  is  not  used  as 
a  hotel  now.  Miss  Mills  still  keeps 
house  in  it  for  herself  alone.  In  sum- 
( Continued  on   Page   21) 
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St.  Croix  River 

By  MABEL  BRAUN  DENISON 


MORE     AND    MORE    THE     DALLES    OF    THE     ST.     CROIX     RIVER     ARE     BEIXG 

VISITED   BY  TRAVELERS.      TO   OBTAIN"   A  GOOD   VIEW  OF  THE   MANY  XOTED 

SPOTS.  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  TAKE   A  LAUN'CH  TRIP  UP  THE   RIVER. 


THE  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  River, 
between  Wisconsin  and  Minneso- 
ta, are  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
our  state.  The  gorge  itself  reminds  one 
of  the  Wisconsin  Dells,  while  the  great 
boulders,  fantastically  piled,  are  sugges- 
tive of  the  rocks  about  Devil's  Lake. 

Reaching  the  Interstate  Park  by  Trail 
14,  you  enter  St.  Croix  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin side.  Just  across  the  bridge  over 
the  St.  ^roix  River,  is  Taylor's  Falls, 
on  the  Minnesota  side.  As  you  cross 
the  bridge  you  see  the  gorge  below, 
where  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Dalles" 
stands  eternal  guard.  Upstream,  the 
gigantic  dam  and  power-house  loom 
against  the  sky. 

Huge  rocks  and  boulders  are  every- 
where. Perpendicular  rocks  tower  to 
your  right,  while  to  your  left  boulders 
of  various  sizes  are  scattered  about, 
with    little    ferny    dells    between.    When 


you  reach  the  water's  edge,  you  find 
yourself  standing  on  a  guarded  cliff 
high  above  the  water,  looking  across 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the  St.  Croix  to 
the  perpendicular  wall  on  the  Wisconsin 
side.  To  the  right,  a  flight  of  stairs 
leads  on  up  the  face  of  higher  cliffs. 

To  the  left,  the  pile  of  rocks  and 
boulders  has  grown  gigantic.  Some  of 
the  rocks  seem  to  be  natural  outcrop- 
pings,  rising  sharply  along  the  river- 
front. Others  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  hurled  there  by  some  gi- 
gantic force.  Guide-boards  indicate 
such  places  as  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  the 
Devil's  Dining  Room,  the  Bake  Oven, 
the  Big  Wells  and  the  Footprints. 

Fireplace  and  All 

Either  by  going  over  the  rocks  and 
down  a  stairway,  or  by  following  a  path 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  one  reaches  the 


rear  entrance  to  the  Devil's  Kitchen. 
This  is  a  gorge  between  the  rocks,  twen- 
ty-five feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  long, 
having  a  "front  entrance"  opening  up- 
on the  river.  It  undoubtedly  came  by 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
"fireplace"  and  a  "kitchen  shelf." 

About  twenty-five  feet  farther  on  is 
the  "dining  room,"  separated  from  the 
"kitchen"  by  a  wall  of  rock.  This  is 
smaller    than    the    "kitchen." 

Leaving  these  and  climbing  the  worn 
rocks  to  the  left,  one  comes  to  the 
"Big  Well,"  the  "Bake  Oven"  and  the 
"Footprints." 

The  "Big  Well"  is  a  potlike  hole 
twenty  feet  across  and  forty  feet  deep, 
with  a  rounded  bottom  and  smooth- 
worn  sides.  The  "Bake  Oven"  is  simi- 
lar, but  smaller.  Geologists  differ  as 
to  how  these  were  formed  but  the  ma- 
jority believe  they  were  caused  by  the 
erosion  of  the  softer  rock,  forming  a 
hole  or  "pot."  As  time  passed  on,  pieces 
of  rock  breaking  from  the  sides  of  the 
well  were  caught  in  the  whirling  waters 
and  helped  to  deepen,  widen,  and 
smooth  the  sides. 

The  "Footprints,"  of  which  there  are 
three,  vary  in  length  from  one  the  size 
of  the  average  human  foot  to  another 
three  feet  in  length. 

To  get  a  view  of  many  noted  spots  of 
the  Dalles,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
launch  trip  through  them.  And  just 
here,  while  you  are  waiting  for  the  boat, 
do  not  fail  to  see  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  these  wonders.  Look  above  your 
head  at  the  pine  that  stretches  its 
branches  over  you.  One  day  that  pine 
stood,  tall,  erect,  and  stately,  on  a  rock 
overlooking  the  gorge.  But  some 
mighty  force  split  the  rock  on  which  it 
stood,  tearing  the  trunk  asunder,  leav- 
ing the  tree  crippled  and  drooping.  One 
root  is  still  clinging  to  the  rock  wall 
where  it  grew,  while  ten  feet  away  the 
other  root  is  drawing  its  scanty  nour- 
ishment from  a  tiny  four-inch  seam 
that  extends  down  the  face  of  the  rocky 
wall  behind  you. 

Picturesque  Trip 

Other  trees  stand  high  and  lofty  on 
the  face  of  the  cliffs,  but  to  them  it  is 
not  given  to  bring  to  the  passing  throng 
the  comfort  this  crippled  life  has 
brought  as  it  extends  its  arms  out 
above   the   tired   traveler. 

The  launch  first  ascends  the  river  to- 
ward the  bridge  and  rapids.  As  one 
rounds  the  point  of  "Angle  Rock,"  the 
clear  profile  of  the  "Old  Man  of  the 
Dalles"  is  again  seen.  The  fine,  strong 
face  in  its  'serene  repose,  standing 
guard  throughout  the  centuries,  re- 
minds one  of  Hawthorne's  Great  Stone 
Face. 

(Continued   on   Page   22) 
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WOODEN 


SHOES 


Kiel  Industry  Eighty-five  Years  Old  But  Name  of 

Originator  Is  Unknown 

By  RICHARD  H.  LAUSON 


AN  OLD  WORLD  atmosphere  hov- 
ers over  a  certain  spot  in  the  city 
of  Kiel,  Wisconsin.  It  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  Holland — of  dikes,  wind- 
mills, and  quaint  Dutch  costumes. 

The  source  is  a  wooden  shoe  factory, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Wisconsin. 
Here  large  basswood  logs  are  transform- 
ed into  the  wooden  shoes  which  have 
so  long  been  characteristic  of  the  Dutch 
race. 

The  present  industry  had  its  begin- 
ning in  1840.  Wisconsin,  in  those  days, 
had  not  yet  come  into  being;  this  vi- 
cinity, which  is  now  a  rich  agricultural 
region,  was  then  practically  a  wilder- 
ness. It  required  the  ingenuity  of  an 
old  Belgian  trapper  and  hunter,  who 
needed  actual  cash,  to  begin  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  shoes. 

He  carved  out  his  shoes  by  hand,  and 
made  about  50  pairs  a  week.  When  he 
died,  the  business  passed  on  into  other 
hands  and  has  continued  to  operate  to 
the  present.  But  since  1904  the  labor- 
ious hand  process  has  been  done  away 
with,  and  machine  methods  have  been 
instituted. 

The  output  of  the  factory  now  reach- 
es 8.000  pairs  of  shoes  annually,  accord- 
ing to  V.  P.  Baivier,  the  owner,  and 
comprises  about  one-third  of  the  na- 
tion's yearly  production.  All  the  man- 
ual labor  involved  in  this  manufacture 
is  done  by  but  two  men. 

The  first  operation  in  making  a  pair 
of  the  shoes  lies  in  the  stripping  of  the 
green  basswood  logs,  one  of  the  few 
operations  done  by  hand.  The  logs  are 
cut  in  the  vicinity.  Only  those  over  15 
inches  in  diameter  are  used.  When 
stripped,  the  logs  are  sawed  into  lengths 
according  to  the  size  of  the  shoe  being 
made.  Next,  the  blocks  are  sawed  into 
pieces,  lengthwise;  each  piece  will  make 
one  shoe.  The  block,  if  flawless,  will 
furnish  wood  for  seven  shoes. 

The  blocks  are  now  placed  in  special- 
ly designed  lathes.  The  first  lathe 
turns  the  block  roughly  into  the  shape 
of  a  shoe.  The  second  machine,  taking 
a  finer  cut,  gives  the  shoe  its  final  shape. 
The  cutting  tools  on  both  the  lathes  are 
automatically  controlled,  being  guided 
by  a  steel  "master  shoe."  Each  of  the 
two  machines  may  be  set  for  any  size, 
from  a  Xo.  2  in  children's  size  to  a  No. 
12  in  man's  size,  and  are  used  for  both 
the  right  and  left  shoe. 

The  shoe  is  hollowed  out  in  two  op- 
erations. The  heel  is  first  carved  out. 
the  toe.  next.  Both  of  these  operations 
are  performed  by  machines  which  may 
be  set  for  various  sizes.     The  entire  in- 


side is  then  finished  by  hand.  The  last 
step  in  the  formation  of  the  shoe  is  to 
cut  off,  by  hand,  the  ends  of  the  shoes 
where  they  were  held  in  the  lathes. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  shoe  is 
ready  to  be  dried. 
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UNIQUE  INDUSTRY  OF  KIEL  WHERE 

ONE-THIRD   OF  THE  WOODEN   SHOES 

USED    IN    AMERICA    ARE    MADE. 

1 

A  kiln,  greatly  resembling  the  smoke- 
houses used  by  packing  houses,  is  used 
to  dry  the  shoes.  The  shavings  and 
sawdust  accumulated  during  the  manu- 
facture of  the  shoes  are  used  as  fuel  in 
the  kiln.  After  twelve  hours  in  the 
kiln  the  shoes  are  sufl[iciently  dried.  The 
process  usually  takes  place  at  night,  the 
air  conditions  at  that  time  being  the 
most  favorable. 

About  one-half  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct is  sold  annually  to  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Co.,  Chicago.  Oddly  enough, 
the  bulk  of  the  remaining  supply  is 
sold  to  the  theatrical  profession  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation. 

Most  of  the  shipments  are  made  be- 
tween the  months  of  September  and 
May.  During  the  remaining  months  the 
diminished  stock  is  replenished.  Of  all 
the  shoes  sold,  the  sizes  in  greatest  de- 
mand are  No.  5's,  while  the  call  for 
the  largest  and  smallest  sizes  is  so 
slight  that  they  are  made  only  as  the 
orders  for  them  come  in. 

Wooden  shoes  are  used  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  the  southern  states  of  I^ouisiana, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  The  people 
who  use  them  are,  as  a  rule,  French, 
employed  in  the  cane  and  rice  fields. 
The  shoes  used  in  these  areas,  how- 
ever, are  imported  from  France  and 
Germany.  So  cheaply  are  they  manu- 
factured in  these  countries,  that  they 
are   able   to   compete   successfully   with 


machine-made  products  of  the  United 
States. 

Practical  use  of  wooden  shoes  is  af- 
forded throughout  the  country  in  indus- 
tries where  shoes  come  in  contact  with 
wet  floors,  or  where  the  feet  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  acids.  Creameries, 
packing  houses,  canneries,  and  stables 
are  places  where  wooden  shoes  are  char- 
acteristically used. 

Of  the  originator  of  the  industry  here, 
all  trace  has  long  been  lost.  He  is 
known  only  by  the  name  of  "the  old 
Belgian  hunter."  Written  records,  fn 
his  day,  were  rarely  kept;  but  his  ac- 
tivities— his  little  hut  in  the  forest, 
where  he  carved  out  shoes  by  hand — 
these  have  been  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  The  little  indus- 
try which  he  began,  however,  still 
flourishes;  it  stands  as  a  memorial  to 
the  pioneer  who  did  his  part  toward  con- 
quering the  wilderness  out  of  which 
emerged  Wisconsin. 


Oh!  You  Wisconsin! 

(In  "History  of  Oregon  and  Trade  Ter- 
ritory" by  W.  L.  Ames) 
PLAYGROUND     and     Switzerland     of 
the  middle  west. 

Annual  mecca  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  summer  tourists,  whose 
one  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are 
you  here  in  Wisconsin  for?"  is  "to  SEE 
things." 

W^hose  every  hill  and  curve  on  her 
ten  thousand  miles  of  highly  improved 
state,  and  the  same  mileage  of  county 
highways,  reveals  a  landscape  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

With  her  innumerable  scenic  rock 
formations  climaxing  in  The  Devil's 
Chimney,  Ableman's,  Devil's  Lake, 
Camp  Douglas,  and  The  Dells. 

Her  thousands  of  entrancing  river 
rapids,  cascades,  falls  and  lakes,  includ- 
ing Lakes  Geneva,  Delavan,  Devil's 
Lake,  the  Madison  chain  and  many 
others. 

Her  Kickapoo  Valley,  Baraboo,  and 
Door  County  fruit  orchards. 

Her  unexcelled  and  almost  ice-cold 
drinking  water. 

Camp  sites  and  beautiful  parks  every- 
where. 

I'nexcelled  fishing  sport. 

Portage,  wedding  scene  of  Mississippi 
and  Great  Lakes  basins. 

State  whose  eminently  successful 
dairying  and  diversified  farming  bring 
to  it  yearly  innumerable  tours  of  inspec- 
tion from  other  states  to  see  for  them- 
selves, "How  she  does  it." 

(Continued  on  Page  2  3) 
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WILDERNESS  'MIDST  CIVILIZATION 

By  ARNOLD  E.  V.  VOLLUM 


IT  IS  A  HOT,  breath-stifling,  sum- 
mer's day  in  a  Northern  Wisconsin 
city  of  great  natural  beauty.  We 
were  walking  along  through  the  resi- 
dence section  of  one  of  its  wards.  Even 
though  the  streets  are  exceptionally 
shady  and  cool  by  virtue  of  the  many 
trees  on  the  lawns  and  boulevards,  the 
heat  was  reflected  from  the  walks  and 
the  road.  We  turned  down  an  avenue 
which  led  to  the  river,  thinking  to  rest 
in  the  shade  on  the  river  bank. 

The  cement  paving  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  and  we  found  ourselves  along  a 
foot-path  with  a  hard  surfaced  gravel 
road  on   one  side  and   the  river  on  the 


brook  as  it  scurried  joyously  along  to 
pour  itself  over  Little  Niagara  and  join 
the  tourist  party  of  the  river.  A  trout 
darted  from  under  the  bank,  then  an- 
other, and  another,  and  a  few  more  far- 
ther on,  and  again  the  brook  remained 
undisturbed  and  seemingly  lifeless.  We 
were  looking  at  the  original  home  of 
countless  of  the  trout  which  are  later 
caught  in  the  streams  of  Wisconsin. 

We  crossed  the  bridge  and  walked 
skeptically  on.  At  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est we  stopped  and  again  looked  back. 
The  bridge  was  the  portal  through 
which  we  escaped  civilization.  Good- 
bye to  the  hot,  tired  city! 
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Other.  After  walking  along  for  a  short 
time  we  came  to  a  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  foot-path  continued  along  the  river 
bank  while  the  road  turned  away  from 
the  river,  crossed  an  attractive  little 
white  bridge,  and  plunged  mysteriously 
into  the  forest  beyond,  losing  itself  soon 
after  around  a  bend. 

At  first  we  thought  to  continue  along 
the  river  foot-path,  but  the  road  was  so 
independent  in  shunning  the  river  and 
so  confident  that  it  was  taking  the  right 
course,  we  were  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  learn  its  secret. 

We  stopped  for  a  moment,  looking 
longingly  at  the  river  and  then  at  the 
confident  road.  "Well,  anyhow,  let's 
see  what's  around  that  bend,"  we 
thought. 

The  Mysterious  Uiikiiown 

When  we  came  to  the  bridge,  which 
seemed  a  gateway  between  the  prosaic 
known  and  the  mysterious  unknown,  we 
stopped  a  moment  to  lean  over  its  side 
and    gaze    into    the    contentedly   purling 


The  road  seemed  triumphant,  eter- 
nally confident.  We  walked  on.  And 
then  we  knew  one  of  its  secrets.  What 
a  wonderful  relief  from  the  heat  of  the 
outside  world!  We  had  entered  a  cool, 
refreshing,  green,  fragrant  tunnel.  The 
road  seemed  to  ask,  "Are  you  sorry  you 
came?"  Our  loitering  steps  confirmed 
its  wisdom. 

A  densely  wooded  bluff  rose  abruptly 
on  our  right.  On  our  left  the  wooded 
lowland.  Even  the  trees  forgot  their 
differences.  Oak.  maple,  linden,  birch, 
and  pine  interlocked  branches,  protect- 
ing the  road  and  their  lesser  brethren 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  al- 
lowing only  enough  sunlight  to  enter 
their  abode  to  make  it  more  cheerful 
and  beautiful.  Flowers  in  abundance, 
of  all  colors  and  description,  fiourished 
gratefully  and  intimately  beneath  the 
trees. 

Squirrels  chatter  and  scold;  birds  flit 
here  and  there  and  sing  wondrous  melo- 
dies. Everywhere  is  life  free  from  the 
sacrilegious  touch  of  human  hands.  .A.11 


is  peaceful  and  calm.  Here  under  na- 
ture's influence,  cares,  and  worries,  and 
minor  pains,  and  petty  differences  drop 
away.  We  are  in  a  new,  a  wonderful 
land. 

The  river  is  forgotten.  The  eternal 
bend  in  the  road  lures  one  on.  Each 
step  introduces  new  and  exquisite  de- 
lights. New  flowers  are  discovered.  A 
beautiful  song  of  pure  joy  tumbles  from 
the  throat  of  a  gay-colored  bird.  And 
we  wonder  at  Nature's  gifts.  Here  we 
see  a  clown  of  a  tree,  grotesque  of  form 
but  pure  and  fun  loving  in  spirit.  The 
trees  about  do  not  shun  its  presence  nor 
laugh  vulgarly  at  it;  rather,  they  seek 
its  companionship  and  chuckle  gleefully 
with  it  at  its  weird  contortions.  We  find 
ourselves  philosophizing  on  life. 

Silent  Sentinels 

Here  we  come  upon  a  venerable  fam- 
ily of  stately  pines.  They  stand  tall  and 
superb,  silent,  devoted  sentinels  over  the 
grave  of  their  beloved  friend,  the 
spring,  whose  waters  no  longer  gurgle 
joyously  forth.  We  sit  down  to  rest  a 
while  and  glory  in  their  quiet  and  mag- 
nificent beauty,  and  to  learn  life's  les- 
sons from  them.  Our  thoughts  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  dropping  of  a  pine  cone 
at  our  feet  accompanied  by  an  excited 
chattering.  We  look  up  and  see  an  irate 
little  squirrel,  another  pine  cone  be- 
tween his  paws,  looking  down  on  us  and 
scolding  us  for  daring  to  intrude  on  his 
kingdom. 

Suddenly  on  our  left  there  is  an  open 
space,  and  we  look  out  upon  a  delightful 
bit  of  meadow  land,  dotted  with  clumps 
of  flowers,  the  brook  wending  its  care- 
ful way  here  and  there  through  it. 

Again  we  see  the  forest  on  either  side 
(Continued   on   Page    23) 
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AT  THE   VERY  BACK  DOOR   OF   MANY 
A   NORTHERN   WISCONSIN   CITY   THE 
TRAVELER    WILL    FIND    A    WILDER- 
NESS   SCENE    LIKE    THAT    ABOVE. 
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ROMANTIC  LEAD 

By  E.  J.  STANNARD 


IN  the  ytar  of  1634,  Jean  Nicolet  first 
explored  Southwestern  Wisconsin  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  During  this  trip  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  then  splendid  race  of  In- 
dians known  as  the  Boef  Sioux.  He  de- 
scribed these  people  as  being  a  very  su- 
perior race,  being  tall  and  straight,  with 
an  abnormal  amount  of  pride. 

These  Indians  roved  like  all  others, 
but  they  lived  for  the  most  part  near 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  During  their  wander- 
ings near  this  place,  they  had  noticed  a 
peculiar  rock  formation  which  they 
showed  to  Nicolet  when  he  first  visited 
them.  Nicolet  soon  discovered  that  this 
rock  was  very  rich  in  lead. 

Being  desirous  of  setting  up  a  basis 
for  trading  with  the  Indians,  the  French 
introduced  them  to  the  use  of  firearms. 
It  was  through  this  that  the  Indians  of 
this  region  were  among  the  first  in  the 
West  to  know  anything  of  these  weapons. 
They  soon  found  that  they  could  get  very 
desirable  things  from  the  traders  in  re- 
turn for  the  lead  that  Nicolet  had  taught 
them  to  extract. 

This  expedition  withdrew,  however,  and 
it  was  not  until  1642  that  lead  from  this 
part  of  the  country  became  known  offi- 
cially. It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
French  gave  the  Indians  real  encourage- 
ment in  extracting  the  lead.  The  result 
was  that  the  Indian  squaws  took  up  min- 
ing. The  braves,  of  course,  would  not  be 
expected  to  have  any  more  to  do  with 
this  sort  of  work  than  to  enjoy  the  re- 
sulting profits. 

The  method  of  extracting  this  lead 
was  necessarily  crude,  for  the  Indians 
had  neitner  the  tools  nor  the  intelligence 
to  operate  the  mines  efficiently.  They  be- 
gan by  throwing  ore  on  hot  fires  and  col- 
lecting the  lead  that  was  left  among  the 
ashes.  From  this  method  they  took  a 
long  step  forward — they  used  the  log 
furnaces.  Four  walls  of  green  logs  were 
built  up  and  filled  with  alternate  layers 
of  ore  and  fuel.  The  fuel  was  burned  and 
the  lead  was  melted,  run  off  through  a 
ditch  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  and 
molded  into  bars  weighing  about  seventy 
pounds.  These  bars  were  traded  to  the 
French  for  their  metal  axes  and  knives, 
as  well  as  for  the  rifles  that  they  brought 
down  from  Canada. 

This  trade  developed  rapidly,  the 
squaws  working  harder  each  year;  and 
the  braves  drinking  more  whiskey  as  the 
squaws  increased  the  lead  out-put.  The 
formerly  superb  race  was  rapidly  be- 
coming degraded  into  a  nation  of  drunk- 
en men  ani  slaving  women.  The  latter 
did  their  mining  entirely  by  hand,  using 
axes,  buck  horns  and  old  gun  barrels  to 
pry  the  ore  from  the  ground.  They  built 
fires  on  the  rocks,  and  split  them  by 
pouring  water  on  the  hot  surfaces.    It  is 


no  wonder  that  the  women  of  the  Boef 
Sioux  became  a  group  of  drones. 

In  1693  the  French  made  the  first 
grant  for  mining  in  this  district.  Le  Seur, 
an  army  officer,  was  given  a  permit  to 
mine  lead  in  northeastern  Iowa.  Soon 
after  this,  several  other  grants  were 
made  to  the  various  Frenchmen  that 
wanted  to  try  to  take  some  money  from 
the  new  country. 

The  Indians  were  usually  simply  driv- 
en from  their  land  when  the  French 
wanted  it.  If  the  land  was  paid  for,  it 
was  in  form  only,  for  the  French  paid 
the  Indians  ridiculously  inadequate 
amounts  for  the  property. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  many 
French  people  were  disappointed  when 
they  interpreted  the  reports  of  metal  de- 
posits as  meaning  that  there  was  gold 
and  silver  in  this  region.  These  false 
beliefs  brought  about  many  investments 
that  were  huge  disappointments  when 
the  investors  found  that  they  had  bought 
a  lot  of  lead  land  in  the  wilderness. 
Many  of  these  people  also  came  into  the 
wild  country  in  hopes  of  getting  valu- 
able metals  from  it,  and  returned  to  civ- 
ilization in  groups  that  were  torn  by 
hardships  and  privation  as  they  are 
found  in  new  country. 

The  French  worked  the  mines  more 
intensively  than  the  Indians  had,  but  they 
used  practically  the  same  methods.  Their 
tools  were  a  great  improvement  over 
those  used  by  the  Indians  and  men  proved 
to  be  much  better  miners  than  women. 

The  French,  too,  found  more  conven- 
ient ways  of  carrying  the  lead  to  market 
than  the  Indian  method  of  packing  it  on 
men.  The  French  shipped  their  lead  on 
boats  which  was  the  real  beginning  of 
the  Mississippi  river  traffic. 

This  type  of  mining  continued  until 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  changing 
only  in  the  amount  of  work  done,  which 
was  steadily  increasing.  About  1820,  the 
real  mining  pioneers  came  to  the  coun- 
try, those  preceding  were  merely  the 
men  who  came  in  early  to  exploit  the 
country. 

Many  of  these  miners  were  Cornish 
men,  but  there  was  a  sprinkling  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  among  the  newcomers. 
These  men  were  crude,  as  those  in  new 
places  usually  are,  but  they  were  good 
miners.  These  men  worked  the  ore  for 
everything  there  was  in  it,  getting  much 
more  lead  per  ton  of  ore  than  their  pre- 
decessors had.  They  dug  their  shafts 
deeper,  going  through  the  lead  into  the 
zinc  which  they  were  the  first  to  make 
use  of. 

Life  at  this  time  was  indeed  pictur- 
esque and  romantic.  Even  the  names  of 
the  towns  were  colorful  as  such  names  as 
Hardscrabble,    Snake    Hollow,    Blackleg. 


Fair  Play,  and  Shakerag  show.  The  old 
keel  boats  carried  supplies  to  the  river 
towns  and  carried  the  lead  back  to  St. 
Louis  or  New  Orleans.  Perhaps  one  rea- 
son that  life  in  these  settlements  was  so 
very  romantic  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  for  the  people  to  enjoy  unless 
they  amused  themselves.  It  took  about 
eight  days  to  go  from  St.  Louis  to  Ga- 
lena, a  distance  of  only  a  couple  hun- 
dred of  miles.  However,  the  trip  in  the 
other  direction  was  much  more  interest- 
ing and  speedy  than  the  up-river  trip. 

Still  later,  about  1835,  the  steamboat 
traffic  became  predominant  on  the  Miss- 
issippi. This  comparatively  speedy  trans- 
portation gave  the  needed  stimulus  to 
produce  new  life  in  the  river  towns.  The 
men  were  rough  and  were  always  ready 
for  either  a  fight  or  a  frolic.  It  was  a 
country  in  which  "men  were  men,  and 
women  were  what  the  men  made  them." 

Sunday  was  usually  set  aside  as  the 
official  day  for  brawling.  Liquor  was 
sold  in  the  grocery  stores  and  drunken, 
fighting  men  were  always  found  on  the 
streets  during  the  Sabbath.  Often  gang 
fights  were  arranged  and  stopped  when 
one  side  could  no  more  than  gasp  that 
they'd  meet  again.  Gambling  and  ac- 
companying vices  were  rampant  in  those 
towns,  while  quarrels,  feuds  and  shoot- 
ings were  quite  the  order  of  the  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  man  who 
could  talk  loud  in  boasting  of  his  own 
strength  and  courage,  soon  came  to  be 
known  as  a  captain  or  a  colonel.  A  man 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  "kill- 
er" was  almost  as  much  worshipped  as 
he  was  feared.  The  gamblers  that  made 
their  livings  from  the  card  rooms  on  the 
boats  were  often  heroes  of  the  times. 
Many  of  them  had  killed  men  in  quarrels 
and  all  of  them  were  truly  hard. 

One  famous  character  of  the  day, 
"Bull"  Johnson,  owed  his  fame  to  his 
fighting  ability,  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  It  is  said  that  he 
fought  and  won  thirteen  fights  in  one 
day. 

These  were  the  men  that  made  the 
mines  of  this  territory  become  one  of  the 
most  productive  industries  in  this  state. 
This  strip  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  Wisconsin,  about  twelve  miles  by  fif- 
ty, produced  more  in  value,  than  of  the 
amount  exported  through  all  of  our  lake 
ports,  during  the  year  of  1915. 


"Modern  life  is  terribly  harmful — 
speed  and  hustle  are  straining  men's 
hearts  and  nerves,"  said  an  .A.merican 
doctor  in  an  address  at  the  London 
Medical  Congress. 

•  If  you  would  see  a  perfect  example 
of  moderation  and  restraint,  go  to  any 
specialist's  office. 
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number  of  Hurons  returning  from  a 
trading  expedition  to  Quebec.  The  Hur- 
ons were  a  fugitive  band  of  Indians  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  Georgian 
Bay  homes  by  the  ferocious  Iroquois, 
and  who  had  first  settled  on  the  Island 
in  the  Mississippi  opposite  the  present 
city  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota.  Having 
there  quarreled  with  the  Sioux,  they  fled 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Black  and 
Chippewa  rivers,  where  they  were  lo- 
cated at  the  time  of  Radisson's  second 
journey. 

The  travelers  feasted  with  the  Chip- 
pewas  at  the  Sault  on  the  whitefish  that 
has  since  become  renowned  among  epi- 
cures. They  then  passed  on  into  Lake 
Superior,  and,  skirting  the  south  shore, 
came  to  Keweenaw  Point  which  they 
portaged,  and  continued  until  they  came 
to  Chequamegon  Bay.  At  the  head  of 
this  beautiful  bay  they  landed.  The 
Hurons  were  bound  for  their  encamp- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  Chippewa  river 
and  desired  the  white  men  to  go  with 
them.  The  two  Frenchmen  concluded 
not  to  undergo  the  hard  task  of  "carry- 
ing our  bundles  upon  our  backs."  They 
therefore  told  the  Hurons  to  go  on  and 
return  with  their  women  to  carry  their 
"merchandise,"  promising  them  pres- 
ents. 

The  Hurons  went  on  and  the  French- 
men built  a  "iort"  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  of  stakes  and  boughs,  which  they 
surrounded  with  a  cord  made  of  bark 
upon  which  they  fastened  little  balls  of 
"sentryes"  to  give  warning  of  danger. 
There  were  tribes  of  Indians  encamped 
on  the  shore  but  the  trailers  were  unmo- 
lested. 

While  the  Hurons  were  absent  they 
"cached"  part  of  their  goods  secretly 
and  when  the  Hurons  returned  they  told 
them  that  they  had  put  them  in  a  canoe 
and  sunk  them  in  the  bay  "bidding  our 
devill  not  to  lett  them  to  be  wett  nor 
rusted,  *  *at  which  they  weare  as- 
tonished." 

The  two  brothers  then  accompanied 
the  Hurons  to  their  lodges  on  a  lake  "8 
leagues  in  circuit,"  supposed  to  be  Lake 
Namekagon,  where  they  were  joyously 
received.  Here  they  stayed  for  the  win- 
ter and  became  victims  of  a  terrible  fam- 
ine such  as  quite  often  happened  with 
Indians. 

Radisson  graphically  portrays  the  cal- 
amity. He  says:  "Every  one  cryes  out 
for  hungar;  the  women  became  barren 
and  drie  like  wood.  *  *  They  lan- 
guish with  cryes  and  hideous  noise  that 
it  was  able  to  make  the  haire  starre  on 
ye  heads.  *  *  Good  God  have  mercy 
on  so  many  poor  innocent  people.  Those 
that  have  any  life,  seeketh  out  for  roots 
which  could  not  be  done  without  great 
difficulties,  the  earth  being  frozen  2  or 
3  feet  deepe  and  the  snow  5  or  6  feet 
above  it.  *  *  *  The  first  2  weeks 
we  did  eat  our  doggs.  And  we  (then) 
went  back  to  fill  our  bellyes,  we  weare 
glad  to  gett  the  boans  and  carcasses  of 


the  beast  we  (had)  killed.  *  *  * 
The  next  place  the  skins  *  *  *  ^g 
burned  the  haire  on  the  coals,  the  rest 
goes  down  our  throats.  The  wood  (bark 
of  trees)  was  our  food  the  rest  of  (that) 
sorrowful  time.  Finally  we  became  the 
very  images  of  death.  We  mistood  our- 
selves very  often,  taking  the  living  for 
the  dead,  and  the  dead  for  the  living." 
Five  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
died.  Finally  relief  came.  The  Sioux 
brought  food.  One  is  reminded  of  Long- 
fellow's description  of  a  famine  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Ojibways  (Chippewas) 
in  Hiawatha: 

"0  the  long  and  dreary  Winter! 
O  the  cold  and  cruel  Winter! 
Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river, 
Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  snow  o'er  all  the  landscape. 
Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  village. 

Hardly  from  his  buried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage ! 
With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-shoes 
Vainly  walked  he  through  the  forest. 
Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none, 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit. 
In  the  Snow  behold  no  footprints, 
In  the  ghastly  gleaming  forest 
Fell,  and  could  not  rise  from  weakness. 
Perished  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 

O  the  famine  and  the  fever  [ 
O  the  wasting  of  the  famine ! 
0  the  blasting  of  the  fever! 
O  the  wailing  of  the  children ! 
O  the  anguish  of  the  women ! 

All  the  earth  was  sick  and  famished; 
Hungry  was  the  ah*  around  them. 
Hungry  was  the  sky  above  them. 
And  the  hungry  stars  in  Heaven 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  them  I" 

The  winter  being  near  spent.  Radisson 
and  Groseilliers  visited  the  Sioux  be- 
tween the  St.  Croix  and  the  Mississippi 
rivers  and  from  there  the  Christinas  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  finally  re- 
turning in  the  spring  to  Chequamegon 
Bay.  There  "one  very  faire  evening  we 
went  to  finde  what  we  hide  before, 
which  we  find  in  good  condition." 
we  find  in  good  condition." 

The  adventures  of  the  two  rash 
Frenchmen  we  have  given  all  too  briefly. 
In  Radisson's  story  there  are  food  for 
the  imagination  and  facts  of  Indian  life 
to  which  we  hope  to  return  some  day. 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  returned  to 
Quebec,  where  the  government  officials, 
all  ungrateful  for  their  discovery  and 
navigation  of  the  Lake  Superior  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  Northwest  fur  coun- 
try, seized  and  confiscated  their  pelfry. 
Grieved  and  angered,  they  sought  relief 
in  France,  failing  which  they  changed 
their  allegiance  to  the  British.  Under 
the  English  they  later  founded  a  trading 
post  at  Hudson  Bay,  which  proved  to 
be  a  strong  rival  of  new  France  for  the 
fur  trade  of  the  Northwest. 

In  taking  leave  of  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers, we  yield  to  them  tke  honor  of 
building  the  first  white  man's  hut  within 
the  present  boundaries  of  our  state; 
they  were  the  first  white  men  who  sailed 


"NUMEN   FL.UMENQUE" 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
grill,  banquet  hall,  barber  shop,  billiard 
parlor,  and  store  at  low  rates. 

The  University  has  obtained  other  de- 
sirable property,  including  residences 
at  Eleventh  and  Sycamore  Streets  used 
as  co-ed  clubrooms  and  as  classrooms. 
All  these  buildings  are  located  within 
close  proximity  of  each  other. 

Giving  Public    Service 

Through  its  professional  depart- 
ments, Marquette  is  performing  public 
service  in  many  ways.  One  might  men- 
tion the  dental  laboratory  and  the  free 
medical  dispensary  clinic,  both  of  which 
aid  thousands  of  Milwaukee's  poor  and 
city  school  children  every  year.  In 
conjunction  with  a  Milwaukee  newspa- 
per there  is  a  radio  station,  WHAD, 
which  broadcasts  high  class  programs 
at  regular  intervals.  The  College  of 
Engineering  is  one  of  few  schools  in 
the  country  featuring  the  co-operative 
system  of  education,  by  which  the  stu- 
dent spends  a  month  in  class  and  then  a 
month  in  the  shop,  throughout  his 
school  work,  thus  getting  practical  ideas 
in  his  education  and,  at  the  same  time, 
receiving  pay  that  will  aid  him  in  at- 
tending the  university. 

Well-known  Milwaukee  and  Wiscon- 
sin business  and  professional  men, 
without  regard  to  creed  or  nationality, 
are  included  on  the  Marquette  faculty. 
All  the  opportunities  that  a  big  city  af- 
fords are  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
Marquette  Idea.  These  include  the 
ability  of  students  to  get  part-time  work 
while  they  are  in  school,  and  the  fact 
that  the  University  can  obtain  well- 
known  men  from  the  bench,  the  bar, 
the  office,  the  hospital,  for  faculty  work. 

The  Rev.  Albert  C.  Fox,  S.  J.,  is 
president  of  Marquette  and  the  deans 
are:  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Rev. 
William  Magee,  S.  J.;  Graduate  School, 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick;  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Dr.  J.  Free- 
man Pyle;  College  of  Dentistry,  Dr. 
Henry  L.  Banzhaf;  College  of  Law,  Max 
Schoetz,  Jr.;  College  of  Journalism,  the 
Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J.;  School  of 
Medicine,  Dr.  Louis  F.  Jermain;  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  Fred  C.  French; 
College  of   Music,   Liborious   Semmann. 

The  total  enrollment  at  Marquette 
for  the  last  school  year  was  4,800,  as 
compared  to  4,100  two  years  ago,  or  to 
250  in  1906.  The  university  is  co- 
educational and  non-denominational 
and,  in  addition  to  offerinf  the  best  in 
things  educational,  is  making  a  name 
for  itself  in  an  athletic  way.  A  new 
stadium  is  under  way  and  21,000  seats 
of  the  structure  have  been  in  use  for 
the  last  two  seasons.  Intersectional 
football  victories  have  aided  in  bring- 
ing Marquette  to  the  forefront,  and  the 
highest  type  of  athletic  plant  affords  all 
students  an  opportunity  for  competition. 


Lake  Superior  and  visited  its  two  great 
western  harbors,  Chequamegon  and  Su- 
perior Bays.  They  died  poor  and  unre- 
warded, having  been  defamed  with  the 
term  "Renegade  Frenchmen." 
(To   be  continued   in   September  issue) 
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THE  YKSTKRDAY  OF  DAY-OHO-LAH 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
mer,  she  receives  her  friends  in  her  flow- 
er garden,  where  she  spends  much  of 
her  time.  Miss  Mills  loves  to  think  of 
the  old  days  when  Dartford  prospered 
in  its  mills  and  shops  on  account  of  its 
water  power. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said  one  even- 
ing to  some  callers,  "the  grist  mill  was 
four  stories  high.  Anson  Dart  and 
John  Sherwood  were  partners  in  this 
and  in  the  saw  mill.  There  was  the 
Quick  Woolen  Mill  and  a  planing  mill. 
And  we  had  a  machine  shop  here  three 
stories  high." 

"As  for  shops  and  stores,"  Miss  Mills 
continued,  "two  boot  and  shoe  shops, 
one  harness  and  saddle  shop,  two  tailor 
shops,  one  hotel,  one  tavern,  four  gen- 
eral stores,  one  drug  and  apothecary 
shop,  a  cooper  shop,  a  post  office,  one 
lawyer,  one  doctor  and  good  farms  and 
farmers.  They  all  helped  to  build  up 
Dartford.  When  the  mills  burned  in 
'74,  they  were  not  rebuilt.  We  had 
two  summer  hotels  by  that  time,  and 
the  boom  for  the  summer  resort  had 
started  and  looked  like  more  money." 

Then  she  brightened,  as  she  added, 
"We  have  twenty  rooms  in  our  hotel. 
The  first  floor  has  the  large  hall,  parlor, 
office,  dining  room,  and  kitchen.  The 
secnd  has  the  bedrooms  and  the  third 
is  the  ball  room.  We  used  to  have  dan- 
ces and  other  entertainments  here,  and 
whenever  there  was  anything  going  on 
in  the  hotel  we  had  a  bell  ringer  ring  a 
large  bell  up  and  down  the  street  to  no- 
tify the  people.  That  bell  could  be 
heard  as  far  as  the  grist  mill  and  away 
out  on  the  lake. 

"Sometimes  circuit  court  met  in  the 
ball  room.  The  court  house  was  small 
and,  if  court  was  too  large  for  it,  they 
came  here.  By  the  way,  we  called  one 
room  in  our  hotel  the  Judge's  room.  Tlie 
judge  always  occupied  it  and  his  secre- 
tary was  right  across  the  hall  from 
him." 

The  Yesterday  of  Dartford  includes 
an  account  of  the  early  churches.  The 
first  one,  the  Methodist,  was  organized 
with  fourteen  members  in  1849,  and 
their  edifice  was  built  in  1850.  Mr. 
Dart  gave  the  church  its  first  bell  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  honor  done  to  him  in 
naming  the  village  for  him.  The  Con- 
gregational Church  started  with  eight 
members  and  built  a  church  in  1857. 

County  Seat 

While  Green  Lake  was  a  part  of  Mar- 
quette County,  the  county  seat  was  first 
at  Marquette.  In  1853  it  was  moved  to 
Dartford.  It  was  moved  again  but  in 
1858  Green  Lake  county  was  detached 
from  Marquette  and  Berlin  became  the 
county  seat.  This  proved  unsatisfactory 
and  Dartford  was  again  selected.  The 
first  court  house  was  built  in  1863  but 
even  this  did  not  settle  the  vexed  ques- 
tion, nor  was  it  settled  until  1866.  This 
building  gave  way  to  a  new  one  in  1899. 

At  Dartford,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
villages,  a  school  was  started  early. 
The  first  one  built  had  only  one  room; 
in  1860  another  was  added.  The  old 
school    house    was    finally    moved    to    a 


farm  to  make  way  for  the  present  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  David  Greenway  who  lived  in 
Ripon,  six  miles  away,  saw  the  future  of 
Green  Lake  as  a  summer  resort.  He 
bought  land  in  the  village,  cleared  it, 
built  a  high  board  fence  and  then  per- 
suaded the  Agricultural  Association  to 
hold  their  next  county  fair  on  his  land 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  town. 

In  1867  David  Greenway  built  the 
first  summer  hotel  on  the  lake  shore  and 
named  it  "Oakwood."  This  hotel  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  estab- 
lished solely  as  a  pleasure  resort  west 
of  Niagara  and  in  the  Northwest. 

The  second  summer  hotel  was  "Sher- 
wood Forest,"  built  by  John  and  Will- 
iam Sherwood.  "Pleasant  Point"  was 
the  third,  and  was  started  by  the  Wet- 
more  brothers.  Spring  Grove  House  on 
the  south  shore  was  first  kept  by  George 
Cullings.  Maplewood,  a  more  recent 
hotel,  is  owned  by  Dr.  Kutchin. 

Ijaunched  First  Boats 

According  to  Miss  Mills,  her  father 
and  David  Greenway  put  the  first  pleas- 
ure boats  on  the  lake.  The  first  one 
was  a  sail  boat  with  three  sails.  It 
came  from  Lake  W^innebago  through  the 
Fox  River  and  when  it  reached  Berlin 
the  town  met  the  party  with  a  brass 
band.  The  people  were  so  glad  Green 
Lake  was  to  have  a  pleasure  boat,  they 
turned  out  in  force  to  see  it  pass 
through  their  town. 

Fishing  has  always  been  a  favorite 
sport  on  Green  Lake.  The  cold  water 
made  the  fish  good  to  eat  any  time  of 
the  year. 

There  are  many  names  familiar  today 
because  they  are  names  of  the  early  set- 
tlers still  carrying  on,  or  their  memories 
are  still  green  and  their  names  will  be 
called  to  mind  whenever  the  early  his- 
tory of  Dartford  is  spoken:  Brooks, 
Buckland,  Bodle,  Clark,  Clute,  Crab- 
tree,  Culver,  Greenway,  Mills,  Olin,  Pat- 
terson, Root,  Sherwood,  Walker,  Wet- 
more,  Wolcott. 

The  pioneer  farmer  was  a  power  in 
the  Green  Lake  country.  There  were 
Bazeley,  Davis,  Haigh,  Hyer,  McConnell, 
Smith.  Interesting  personality  sketches 
could  be  written  about  each  of  these 
names. 

Then,  too,  the  warm  days  of  summer 
bring  others.  Some  few,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  this  lake,  have  built  up  sum- 
mer estates  on  its  shores.  "Cote  Bril- 
liante,"  was  the  name  W'illiam  Lucas 
gave  to  his  estate  on  Sandstone.  Sand- 
stone still  stands,  and  the  statue  of  the 
deer,  overlooking  the  lake,  placed  there 
by  Mr.  Lucas,  still  occupies  the  bluff, 
but  the  estate  is  a  memory  of  the  past. 

There  is  Sugar  Loaf  of  the  Peacock 
family.  The  Victor  Lawson  estate  on 
Lone  Tree  Point  has  passed  into  other 
hands.  Commodore  Eldredge,  Captain 
Morgan,  Mr.  Webster,  Nelson  Morris, 
Dr.  Barnes,  and  many  more  had  smaller 
summer  homes  on  Green  Lake. 

The  names  still  linger  and  always 
will, 

For  the  structure  that   we  raise. 
Time    is   -with    materials   filled 
Our  todays  and  yesterdaya 
Are  the  blocks  with  whcih  we  build. 


Origin  of  Slang 

"I'll    tell    the    world,"    the    slang    ex- 
I)ression  so  commonly  used  today,  is  not 
new.     It  had  its  origin  in  Shakespeare's 
"Measure  for  Measure." 
"With   outstretche<l   throat,   I'll   tell    the 

world   aloud. 
What   kind   of  man  thou  art." 

Then  there's  the  expression  "nobody 
home."  The  poet  Pope  used  that  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps  you  know 
the  lines: 

"You    beat    your    pate,    and    fancy    wit 

will  come; 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at 

home." 


■■■"I 


The  Dancing 
Chiffon 

has  a  special  inner-foot 
of  fine  lisle  for  extra  wear 

A  sheer,  filmy  silk  chiffon  hose  fa- 
mous for  its  long  wear  wherever 
fine  hosiery  is  worn. 

Pure  silk  from  top  to  toe. 

Exquisite  beauty — especially  de- 
signed for  dance  wear.  But  worn 
for  every  occasion. 

Sold  at  most  good  stores  at 
$2.00  per  pair 

Style  that  Wears 

THE 

ALLEN  -  A 
COMPANY 

Kenosha,  Wis. 
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Reader  resistance,  the  thing  that  the 
advertising  experts  talk  about  so  learn- 
edly, is  simply  that  quality  which  is 
lacking  in  the  illustrated  silk  stocking 
ads. 


From  Mining  to' Farming        One  of  the  Best  Books! 


Porcelain  Enamel 
SHELF  PAPER 

Coated  One  Side  with  a  bright 
white  semi-waterproof  coating 
and  put  up  in  handy  rolls,  Por- 
celain Enamel  Shelf  Paper  is 
the  best  on  the  market.  It  is  of 
good  weight,  can  be  wiped  with 
a  damp  cloth,  and  is  obtainable 
in  14"  and  22"  widths.  Ask 
for  it  at  your  grocer's  or  depart- 
ment store. 

Appleton  Coated  Paper  Co. 
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QUALITY 

A  complete  electrotype 
service,  backed  by  26 
years  continuous  expe- 
rience, and  the  largest 
electrotype  establishment 
in  Wisconsin. 

For  your  own  sake,  try 
us  when  you  want  qual- 
ity and  quick  service. 

NuzuM 

ELECTROTYPE   CO, 

346  Jefferson  St, 
MILWAUKEE 


DOWN  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Wisconsin,  in  Iowa  County,  is  the 
little  village  of  Rewey,  once  a  busy  min- 
ing town,  but  now  gradually  changing 
in  environment  to  an  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

Located  on  a  beautiful  prairie  ridge 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Pecatonica 
from  those  of  the  Platte  River,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  unbroken  land,  very  adapt- 
able to  farming. 

Its  agricultural  advantages  were 
recognized  by  the  first  settlers.  The 
founder,  J.  W.  Rewey,  school  teacher, 
hotelkeeper,  merchant,  station  agent, 
local  and  county  office  holder,  and 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1868,  1881, 
and  1882,  settled  on  a  farm  here.  Most 
of  the  present  site  of  the  village,  includ- 
ing the  busines  district,  was  once  a  part 
nf  the  Rewey  farm.  He  came  here  in 
1876,  and  the  village  was  platted  in 
1880. 

The  early  development  of  Rewey  was 
founded  upon  the  lead  and  zinc  mines 
in  the  vicinity.  The  mining  settlement 
was  Mifflin,  formerly  known  as  Dallas, 
about  four  miles  distant,  but  since  there 
was  no  railroad  there,  Rewey  became 
the  shipping  point  for  the  ore,  and  this 
in  turn  attracted  other  business.  A 
railroad  office  was  opened  Oct.  5,  1880, 
with  the  appointment  of  J.  W.  Rewey 
as  agent,  and  on  the  same  day  the  first 
shipment  of  zinc  ore,  consisting  of  thir- 
ty-six tons,  was  made.  Rewey's  bank 
was  established  in  1890  as  a  private  in- 
stitution and  later  incorporated  as  a 
state  bank. 

Close  by  is  a  settlement  of  Welsh 
people  who  came  years  before  the  vil- 
lage was  platted.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  Welsh  settlements  in  the  state. 
Few  of  the  old  settlers  remain,  but  in 
many  cases  the  old  farms  are  still  in  the 
hands   of  the  descendants. 

Rewey  is  one  of  those  communities 
in  southwestern  Wisconsin  whose  land 
was  not  glaciated,  and  there  are  no 
huge  bowlders  on  the  farms  as  are  fre- 
quentlj'  seen  in  other  localities.  But 
limestone  is  available  for  use  as  fer- 
tilizer. These  are  a  few  factors  which 
are  determining  the  agricultural  future 
of  Rewey. 


Twenty-two  dollars  for  luxuries — a 
dollar  and  a  half  for  education.  Why 
complain  if  gum  seems  more  important 
than  books? 


Close  the  schools  of  Wisconsin  for  ten 
years — the  kids  won't  mind.  Save  $600,- 
000,000.  But  what  would  you  then  give 
for  property  values? 


Wisconsin  will  be  popular  with  the 
Jiggs  of  America  when  they  know  that 
we  lead  in  the  production  of  canned 
sauerkraut. 


Door  county  gives  Wisconsin  the  lead 
in  the  nation's  pie  and  sauce  cherry  in- 
dustry. 


My  bank  book  is  my  favorite  reading, 
I  confess.  I  do  my  work  for  the  love  of 
it  because  my  heart  is  in  it.  But  a  bank 
book  can  be  thrilling — the  best  literary 
thriller  in  the  world.  Next  to  the  Bible, 
the  bank  book  is  the  world's  greatest 
book.  The  edition  of  the  bank  book  is 
too  limited.  Every  man  should  have  a 
copy,  and  he  should  keep  it  for  private 
circulation — very  private.  No  one  else 
should  know  what  is  in  that  precious 
bank  book.  The  Scots  have  a  proverb, 
"Aye,  keep  somethin'  to  yerself  ye 
would  na  tell  to  ony."  That's  your  bank 
book.  On  every  page  there  should  be 
something  nicer  than  on  the  page  be- 
fore, and  every  bank  book  should  have 
a  happy  ending.  People  open  the  check 
book  too  often  and  the  bank  book  not 
often  enough.  The  check  book's  too 
full  of  reading  matter! 

— Dorothy  Kruse. 


A  LAUNCH  TRIP  THROUGH  THE 
DALLES  OF  THE  ST.  CROLX 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

The  boat  turns  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  and  begins  its  descent  through 
the  length  of  the  Dalles.  Red-tinged, 
gray  rocks  form  a  gorge  a  hundred  feet 
across  and  half  a  mile  in  length.  A 
sweep  of  the  boat  to  the  Wisconsin  side 
brings  you  to  the  "Devil's  Ice  Box."  No 
matter  how  hot  the  day,  a  chill  always 
seems   to  come  from  this  cove. 

When  the  guide  points  out  the 
"Cross,"  look  for  it  at  once.  This,  the 
most  significant  thing  you  will  see  on 
your  launch  trip  through  the  Dalles,  can 
be  seen  from  but  one  point.  High  up 
on  the  Wisconsin  side,  a  cross  of  lighter 
colored  rock  is  clearly  marked  on  the 
face  of  a  dark  granite  cliff.  This  is  sig- 
nificant as  it  gave  the  river  its  name, 
the   "St.   Croix"   River. 

You  get  a  fine  view  of  the  "Devil's 
Chair"  and  "Pulpit  Rock"  on  the  Min- 
nesota side  as  you  pass  down.  These 
can  be  reached  by  a  steep  climb  over 
the  rocks,  but  the  best  view  is  from 
the  river. 

Below  here  the  water,  which  is  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  deep  in  the  gorge,  sud- 
denly shallows  until  it  is  only  about 
three  feet  deep.  The  rocky  gorge  gives 
way  to  low,  wooded  hills.  The  boat 
must  begin  its  return  trip. 

To  your  right,  now  on  the  Wisconsin 
side,  the  turbaned  "Turk's  Head"  and 
the  "Lion's  Head"  are  pointed  out. 
These  are  both  fantastic  rock  forma- 
tions. But  another,  the  "Serpent's 
Head,"  which  takes  no  stretch  of  imag- 
ination to  see,  is  not  a  rock  formation, 
but  the  broken  and  twisted  trunk  of  a 
tree — a  truly  venomous  looking  thing. 

More  and  more  the  Dalles  are  being 
visited  by  travelers.  The  place  is  not 
only  beautiful,  but  it  is  rich  in  geologi- 
cal interest,  and  groups  of  research  men 
mingle  frequently  with  the  thousands 
of  those,  who  like  ourselves,  can  only 
come  to  "see." 
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AXELGRAMS-by  Axel  Peterson 


Op  Vere  Aye  Leeve 

Op  on  Visconsin  vere  Aye  leeve 

For  many  many  jeers 

Ve  got  fien  towns  and  gret  beeg  farms 

Vit  kows  and  peegs  and  steers. 

Ve  also  got  artesian  streets, 

Speed-cops,  and   filling  stations, 

And  beauty-shops  vere  all  our  vives 

Can  get  deir  transformations. 

Ve  got  gude  skules  and  shurches,  too 

And  shops  and  stores  and  homes 

Ekvipped  vit  all  de  latest  tools 

I^ak  raddios  and  phomes — 

Dat's  vat  ve  got  op  vere  Aye  leeve. 

And  furdermore.  har  vere  Aye  leeve 
Op  on  de  San  Croiks  Walley 
Ve  got  a  fien  bonch  og  gude  sports 
Vit  vitch  Aye  lak  to  rally. 
Ve  got  farmers,  preachers,  teachers. 
And  doctors  kvite  a  fiew. 
But  efs  about  de  lawjers 
Dat  Aye  vant  tu  talk  tu  jou. 
Dey  may  be  short,  or  may  be  long, 
Dey  may  be  fat  or  lean 
But  dese  har  lawjers  dat  ve  got 
Ar  de  best  sports  dat  Aye's  seen — 
Dat's  vat  ve  got  op  vere  Aye  leeve. 

Som  og  dese  lawjers  own  a  farm, 
And  odders  own  a  bank. 
Vile  odders  deent  du  a  teng 
Rut  shew  de  rags.  Aye  tank. 
Aye've  seen  dem  in  de  kort-room 
Van  a  lawing-soot  iss  tried 

(Cnpyripht.    lt>2fi,   hy   The   Van    Moter    Printing 


And  tu  each  odder  get  so  mad 

Dat  dey  ha  almost  cried. 

Dey  shake  de  fist,  and  pound  de  desk. 

And   den  valk   fort  and   back 

And  jell  vit  all  de  woice  de  got 

Ontils  de  roof  vould  crack — 

Dat's  how  dey  du  op  vere  Aye  leeve. 

But  ewery  jear  dis  lawjer  bonch 

Dey  go  tu  Balsam  Lake 

And  get  tugedder  for  a  veek 

Of  fun  for  old  taime's  sake. 

Dey  sing,  and  play,  and  dance,  and  fiss. 

And  tell  yokes  by  de  jard — 

Vy,  dey  ewen  sleep  tugedder. 

And   call   each   odder   "Pard!" 

Van  dey're  in  kort  jou  vouldn't  tank 

Dey'd  call  each  odder  "Brudder," 

But  van  dey're  camping  dey  behave 

Yust  lak  dey  luv  each  odder — - 

Dat's  vat  ve  got  op  vere  Aye  leeve. 

So  har  iss  tu  dat  lawjer  bonch 

Op  by  de  San  Croiks  Reever — 

Dey  neger  let  deir  boyish  hearts 

Get  tangled  vit  deir  leeverl 

Aye  tank  et's  kveer  dat  dey  can  act 

Ass  mad  ass  can  be 

And  den  forget  et  all  and  play — 

But  dat's  vat  Aye  lak  tu  see. 

And  Aye  yust  vant  tu  said  tu  jou 

Dat  if  ve  all  vould  du 

Vat  dese  har  lawjers  du  each  jear 

'Tvould  mak  dese  old  vorld  new — 

Dat's  vat  ve  vant  op  vere  Aye  leeve. 
Co. — All   Rights   Reserved). 
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(Continued  from  Page  8) 
to  society.  These  persons  who  rate  low 
in  our  mental,  moral,  and  physical  tests 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  in  the  correc- 
tive measures  they  are  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  their  best." 

The  success  of  Miss  Beebe's  work  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  idealism 
she  puts  into  her  efforts.  She  expresses 
it  in  these  words:  "To  me,  the  passing 
on  to  others  of  the  good,  beautiful,  and 
true  things  of  life  is  a  part  of  eternal 
life." 


OH!  YOU  VITSOONSIN! 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
State    w^hose    diversified    farming    in- 
dustries and  successful  sidelines  are  the 
foundation  of  her  eminence. 

And  finally,  home  of  the  natural  and 
marvelous  wonder.  The  Dells  of  the 
Wisconsin  River  at  Kilbourn;  and  of 
the  naturally  and  artistically  beautiful 
city  of  Madison  w^ith  its  artistic  and 
marvelous  capitol  building,  and  inspir- 
ing University  buildings  and  site.  And 
still,    the    half   has   ne'er   been    told. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  perpetual 
inquiry  in  other  nearby  states  is, 
"Where  will  you  spend  your  vacation?" 
and  the  invariable  reply,  "Why,  IN 
WISCONSIN  OF  COURSE." 


WILDERNESS    'MIDST    ("IVII.IZATION 

(Continued  from  Page  IS) 
of  the  road  as  it  quietly  winds  its  way 
along,    always    giving    promise    of    new- 
scenic  delights — just  around  the  bend — 
and  never  disappointing  us. 

A  house  and  then  another.  We  look 
about  in  wonderment.  The  road  just 
ahead  tries  to  cross  a  street  but  is  lost. 
Abruptly  we  are  made  to  realize  that  we 
are  in  civilization  and  we  look  back 
along  the  road,  gratefully  wondering 
how  we  could  forget  the  presence  of  the 
city,  which  encompasses  the  drive  we 
had  gone  through  but  which  at  the  time 
seemed  so  remote. 

We  had  walked  three  miles  through 
Putnam  Drive,  named  after  its  donor, 
about  Eau  Claire. 

This  drive,  one  of  Eau  Claire's  beauty 
spots,  is  practically  virgin.  It  is  un- 
touched by  human  hands  except  that 
the  road  is  kept  In  condition  and  fallen 
trees  and  branches  on  the  road  are  re- 
moved and  cleared  away.  Its  beauty  in 
the  summer  defies  description  and  ade- 
quate photography.  One  never  tires  of 
its  exquisite  natural  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness. It  has  the  general  shape  of  a 
half  moon,  lying  along  the  base  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  city  on  its  south- 
ern edge. 

An  Englishman,  who  has  traveled 
widely,  on  going  through  the  Drive, 
said  it  wafl  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
natural  drives  he  had  ever  seen. 


It^s  Simple 

as  ABC 


The  ShalcrVulcanizermakes  the  hard  job 
of  fixing  punctures  as  simple  as  A  -  B  -  C. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  clamp  on  a 
Shaler  Patch-and-Hcat  Unit.  Light  the 
prepared  solid  fuel  it  contains  and  give 
it  a  few  minutes  to  cool.  That's  all — and 
you  have  a  heat' vulcanized  repair  that 
lasts.  It's  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  to 
fix  punctures — far  more  dependable  than 
sticking  on  temporary  cold  patches. 

More  than  four  million  motorists  always  carry 
this  inexpensive  vulcanizing  outfit  in  their  cars. 
Cxjmplete  outfit  (including  vulcanizer  and  12 
Patch-and-Heat  Units)  costs  only  $1.50  wher- 
ever auto  supplies  are  sold.  C.  A.  Shaler  Co., 
Waupun,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


Equitable  Fraternal  Union 

A   Wisconsin   Company 
for     Wisconsin     People 

Sells   only  adequate  rate,  legal 
reserve  insurance 

Men  and  Women  wanted 

to  devote  all  or  part  time  to 
selling  this  insurance.  Profit- 
able work.    Permanent  busi- 
nes.s  easily  developed. 

Call  or  ivrite   now 

Equitable  Fraternal  Union 

Norton  J.  Williams,  Field  Mgr. 
NEENAH,  WISCONSIN 
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Read  What  These 
Prominent   Wisconsin 
Educators  Say — 

"Dear   ^[r.    Steeholni : 

"I  have  been  following  THE  WIS- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE  since  it  started. 
It  is  an  intensely  valuable  publication 
for  the  state.  It  should  be  sent  regu- 
larly to  every  school  and  every  library 
in  Wisconsin,  and  I  believe  that  people 
interested  in  Wisconsin  educational 
matters  and  in  the  state  itself  will 
make  this  possible.  "Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  "John  Callahan, 
"STATE    SUPT.    OF   SCHOOLS." 


"Deal     Sir: 

"I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
WISCONSIN  MAGAZINE  because  it 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  our 
schools. 

"The  most  effective  way  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  state  loyalty  and  patriotism  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  Wisconsin  is 
through  the  schools.  THE  WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE  should  be  in  every  school 
room  in  the  state.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
people  of  the  state  will  respond  gladly 
and  help  accomplish  this  constructive 
objective.  "Verv   triilv   vours. 

(Signed)     "E.    G.    Doudna. 
"SECRETARY     WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION." 


"To    the    Public: 

"I  have  been  in  constant  contact 
with  THE  WISCONSIN  MAGAZINE 
and  its  editor  since  its  inception  and 
I  can  say  frankly  that  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  patriotic  efforts'  being  made 
in  Wisconsin  today.  This  magazine  is 
making  so  constructive  a  contribution 
to  Wisconsin  education  that  it  should 
not  only  be  read  by  every  citizen  of  the 
state  but  it  should  also  be  read  in  ev- 
ery Wisconsin  school.  No  finer  sup- 
port could  be  given  to  Wisconsin 
schools  than  to  helt)  bring  about  this 
result.  "Sincerely, 

(Signed)    "Geo.  P.  Hambrecht. 
"STATE    DIRECTOR    OF    VOCA- 
TIONAL   EDUCATION." 


SCHOOL  DAYS 


Somewhere  in  your  memory  is  a  little  schoolroom  where  you  learned 
the  rudiments  of  good  citizenship.  Remember  how  vivid  were  the  im- 
pressions made  there  upon  your  mind  ? 

In  your  place  now  is  another  child  living  in  a  world  of  intense  im- 
pression. 

The  Wisconsin  Magazine  is  telling,  each  month,  about  the  resources 
and  greatness  of  Wisconsin;  about  her  industries;  her  institutions; 
her  illustrious  citizens. 

Prominent  educators  like  those  whose  letters  appear  on  this  page 
point  the  Avay.  They  say,  "The  Wisconsin  Magazine  should  be  in 
every  schoolroom  in  the  state." 

The  more  you  know  about  your  state  the  better  citizen  you  Mill  be. 


New 

Subscription 

Price 

$1.00  per  year 

$2.50  for  three  years   '  j 


Mail  This  Today! 

THE  WISCOXSIX  MAGAZINE 

305  Insurance  Building 
APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 

Please  enroll  me  for years  for  which 


The  Wisconsin 
Magazine 

KNOW  YOUR  OWX  STATE 


enclose  $  .  .  . 

Name 

Street  and  No. . 
City  and  State. 
Occupation.  .  .  . 


Bergstrom  Paper  Company 


Neenah,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of 

VALKYRIE 


Book 


Papers 


Odin  S.  &  S.  C. 


Thor  M.  F. 


v>' 


Better  Flashlights 

iURGESS  flashlights  and  batter'  Burgess  Flashlight  Batteries  fit  all 


^M^^  les  provide  a  most  economical 
M  ^  service fornight'time emergen- 
cies,  when  to  be  without  safe, 
controlled  light  may  mean  serious 
accidents,  delay  and  certainly  much 
inconvenience. 

You  will  find  many  sizes  and  de- 
signs  in  the  Burgess  selection.  Hand- 
some metal  or  fibre  cases, short-circuit 
proof  and  dependable  in  all  weather. 


makes  of  flashhght  cases  and  their 
service  reflects  the  same  craftsman- 
ship and  skill  which  has  earned 
world-wide  recognition  for  the  Bur' 
gess  Radio  Batteries. 

Burgess  Battery  Company 

General  Sales  Office:  Chicago 

Canadian  Factoriei  and  Offices: 
Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


BURGESS 

BATTERIES 


Star-Points 
of  a  Fine  Roaster 


Star-Points 
of  a  Fine  Roaster 


The  Shape — A  right-little,  tight- 
little  round  roaster.  Ideal  for 
small  roast  or  small  oven.  And 
good  for  a  dozen  other  things  be- 
sides roasting. 

The  Material — Hardest  aluminum. 
Dense  and  tough — and  very  thick. 
The  kind  of  metal  that  makes  all 
Mirro  utensils  durable  and  amaz- 
ingly economical. 
* 

The  Cover  —  Solid  and  strong. 
Stays  snug  in  fit  after  years  of 
hard  work.  Open  the  ventilator 
for  browning;  close  for  steaming. 

The  Tray — Shaped  as  it  should  be 
— with  generous  cut-outs  for  han- 
dy basting.  No  sharp  edges.  No 
hard-to-clean  places.  As  substan- 
tial as  the  roaster  itself. 
* 

The  Handles — Large  and  easy  to 
take  hold  of.  Heavily  tinned — no 
rusting.  Firmly  fastened  with  big, 
smooth  rivets. 


READ  in  the  .stars  the  solid  worth  and 
faithful  serviceability  of  a  typical  Mirro 
utensil  ....  One  of  these  days,  perhaps, 
you  will  be  tempted  by  a  trifling  saving-  to  buy 
a  piece  of  some  poor  and  flimsy  Avare.  Then 
stop  and  remember  the  stars.  Remember  that 
Mirro  costs  less  by  the  year — that  you  can 
proudly  own  "The  Finest  Aluminum"  and  still 
he  saving  money  all  the  while. 

Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 

General  Offices:  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
Makers  of  Everything  in  Aluminum 


The  Finish — Mirror-polish,  only 
possible  with  extra-hard,  dense 
metal  as  used  in  Mirro  utensils. 
Resists  scratching.  Easy  to  clean. 
And  beautiful. 


The  Uses — Adept  at  either  oven 
or  top-of-stove  cookery.  Roasts, 
meat  loaves,  pot  roasts,  stews, 
soups,  steamed  breads  and  pud- 
dings, corn-on-the-cob.  A  treasure 
of  all-round  usefulness. 

The  Mark — "MIRRO,  The  Finest 
Aluminum" — stamped  only  on  the 
finest  products  of  the  world's  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  aluminum 
ware.  Featured  in  the  most  relia- 
ble stores. 

The  Price — Only  $2.95.  Just  twen- 
ty-nine and  a  half  cents  a  year  for 
the  first  ten  years;  nothing  a  year 
after  that — that  is  all  you  pay  for 
the  satisfaction  of  owning  the 
best. 
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